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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


FYE wine revolt in the South of France has ended in blood- 
shed and street-fighting. On Wednesday Dr. Ferroul 
and other subordinate leaders were arrested, and efforts have 
been made to capture M. Marcelin Albert, the so-called 
“ redeemer of the South,” but up till now without success. The 
arrests and attempted arrests were answered by the raising of 
street barricades, and by attacks upon the soldiers and 
gendarmes. The town of Narbonne has been the chief centre of 
disturbance, and on Thursday night there were repeated cavalry 
charges, in which the troopers used their revolvers and the 
gendarmerie and infantry were forced to fire with ball- 
cartridge. The total number of deaths cannot, as almost 
always happens in the case of street-rioting, be ascertained ; 
but the news on Friday afternoon seems to indicate that 
at least three persons were killed and eighteen wounded. 
M. Clemenceau, answering interpellations as to the rioting on 
Thursday evening, showed great firmness, and expressed his 
determination to preserve order atall costs. He hinted that 
many of those who provoked the riot at Montpellier were 
young men belonging to the anti-Republican party. The 
tone of some of the members of the Right in the Chamber 
certainly seems to encourage the notion that a section of the 
yeactionaries find cause for satisfaction in the revolt. 





Though the outbreak cannot be regarded as anything but 
serious, it would be a great mistake to exaggerate its actual 
significance, or to suggest the possibility that the Government 
will not be perfectly well able to overcome disorder. The 
Army, except in the case of the local regiments, can clearly be 
relied on, a fact shown by the indignation and hatred of the 
soldiers which are now being expressed by the mob. Again, 
it must not be forgotten that the outbreak, as M. Yves 
Guyot points out in a striking letter in Thursday's Times, 
only includes four departments, and that in those four depart- 
ments only a section, though doubtless a most important 
section, of the population is affected. In all probability peace 
will be completely restored in the course of the next three or 
four days. It is impossible not to feel great sympathy with 
the unfortunate people in the South, but we are convinced 
that nothing but time and patience will bring relief. France 
will no doubt refuse the fundamental remedy which we have 
already suggested. To prevent the evils of over-production 
you must increase exchanges, but the only way to increase 








exchanges is to adopt Free-trade and abandon Protection. 
You cannot get people to take more of your products unless 
you wil] also take more of theirs. 

On Monday in the Chamber of Deputies M. Pichon read 
the text of the Agreement just concluded between France 
and Japan. M. Pichon described the Agreement as a 
guarantee for a lasting peace in Asia. Japan thus gave 
a peremptory reply to those who accused her of haying 
ambitions in the direction of conquest. The Agreement 
supplemented the negotiations of Russia, and offered 
satisfaction to the policy of Germany, Italy, and the 
United States in China, since they all aimed at economic 
equality in that country. “ This Agreement was a fresh proof 
of the pacific work of France.” The world in general will, we 
believe, view the Agreement with satisfaction, and will see 
no reason to doubt the truth and sincerity of M. Pichon’s 
explanation. Agreements between nations to support the 
status quo—which is all the Agreement does—can only be 
distasteful to Powers anxious to carry out ambitious 


designs. 


Monday's papers announced the conclusion of Agree- 
ments between Britain and Spain and France and Spain, 
in which the Powers concerned pledge themselves to 
the maintenance of the status quo in that part of the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic which affects the freedom 
of the communications of the contracting Powers with 
their respective possessions. Spain does not conclude with 
either anything in the nature of a military Convention. 
The Agreements are, in fact, the logical consequence of the 
Anglo-French entenfe and the Agreement already made 
between France and Spain concerning Morocco. The net 
result will be that Spain need fear no anxiety on the 
score of her rights on the coast of Morocco and in the 
Balearic and Canary Islands, while France obtains a like 
security in respect of her Mediterranean and North African 
possessions. Britain, at the same time, obtains what she has 
never obtained before,—that is, a complete acknowledgment of 
her position and rights at Gibraltar. A section of the German 
Press has shown some anxiety in regard to the Agreements ; 
but this is quite uncalled for. The Agreements are in no way 
intended to isolate Germany, and cannot be injurious to any 
German interests, unless Germany is determined to inter- 
fere with the status quo. But she assures us that she bas no 
such intention. 


The Hague Conference was opened on Monday in the 
Binnenhof, a simple but dignified building. The delegates 
wear ordinary morning dress, and. are arranged in the alpha- 
betical order given by their names in French,—an arrangement 
which, curiously enough, places Britain and France side by 
side. After M. Nelidoff, chief of the Russian representatives 
bad been elected President of the Conference, he addressed 
the members. The task set forth in the programme of the 
Conference was divided into two parts. On tbe one hand, they 
had to seek a means of bringing about an amicable settlement 
of differences that might arise between different States; and, 
on the other, to endeavour, in the event of war breaking out, 
to mitigate its onerous effects alike on the combatants and 
on those indirectly affected. M. Nelidoff’s speech ended 
by a wise warning to the Conference not to be too ambitious. 





The forces of reaction have again gained the upper hand 
in Russia. On Friday week M. Stolypin, on the strength 
of information obtained by the secret police implicating the 
Social Democrats in attempts to undermine the loyalty of the 
troops, demanded of the Duma the suspension of practically 
the entire party, declaring that otherwise he could not be 
responsible for the maintenance of public order and safety. 
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Sixteen, he insisted, must be immediately arrested, and the 
Duma must authorise the indictment of fifty-five—At the 
moment of our going to press twenty-eight Deputies have 
actually been: arrested.—On M, Stolypin’s departure the 
Duma proceeded to diseuss the situation, and after a stormy 
debate it was resolved by an immense majority, on the Motion 
of the Constitutional Democrats, to refer the question of the 
suspension of the fifty-five Social Democrats to a Committee 
which was then and there elected. The Council of Ministers 
met on Saturday evening at M. Stolypin’s country house, and 
it was not till after midnight that the fatal vote was taken. 
M. Stolypin and two other Ministers are said to have been in 
favour of granting the Duma’s Committee two days’ delay, 
but in the end they capitulated to the majority, and the 
Premier, hastening to Peterhof, reported the decision to the 
Emperor, who at once signed a Ukase, dated 2 a.m., June 16th, 
dissolving the second Duma, and fixing new elections for 
September 14th, and the assembly of the new Duma for 
November 14th. 


The Imperial Manifesto accompanying the Ukase expresses 
the Emperor's deep disappointment at the Duma's abuse of 
its trust, condemns its hostility to Government measures, its 
failure to condemn terrorism, and its vexatious resort to 
interpellation. Finally, the Emperor declares that the 
discovery of the plot “aguinst the State and the power of the 
Czar,” and the refusal of the Duma to carry out immediately 
the lawful demand of the authorities, compelled him to dissolve 
the Duma. Believing, however, that the failure of that body 
was largely due to the inexperience and the unrepresentative 
character of its Members, the Emperor announces his resolve, 
in virtue of the power given to him by God over his 
people, to give Russia a new electoral law, the aim of which 
is to render the Duma Russian in spirit and to restrict the 
representation of the other nationalities forming part of the 
Empire. S 

The reactionary revolution involved in this coup d'état 
may be gathered when it is stated that by extending 
class suffrage to landlords four-fifths of the electorate are 
placed within the absolute control of the landowners; that 
the system of direct elections, with a higher property test, 
is instituted in the larger cities, thus abolishing the separate 
labour electorate; and that Poland loses twenty-three, the 
Caucasus nineteen, and Asiatic Russia thirty-one Deputies, 
while Turkestan is entirely excluded. The new law, which 
violates one of the essential guarantees of the Constitution— 
viz., that the electoral law shall not be changed without the 
consent of the Duma—has been condemned as impolitic and 
unconstitutional even by the Octobrists; it has inspired the 
gravest misgivings as to the sincerity of the Emperor's 
desire to “give the nation new principles for the life of the 
State”; and it serves the double purpose of elating the 
reactionaries and making martyrs and heroes of discredited 
revolutionists. 


Wednesday's Times contains an account of a speech by 
Mr. Pal, the Indian purveyor of sedition upon whose address 
at Madras we recently commented, reported in his own 
paper, the Bande Mataram, and delivered late last month in 
the house of a Calcutta gentleman, “ostensibly in reference 
to the Sakti poojah,—a ritual which includes blood-offerings 
and other repulsive features.” “The goddess Kali, he said, 
was the emblem of Sakti (¢e. of the feminine principle 
symbolising in this case destructive energy), and the image 
gave a vivid idea of the destruction and havoc inevitably to 
follow on the exercise of Sakti. The Sakti was inherent in 
all, but in a sleeping state while not in action, and the moment 
it was stirred up it manifested itself in overwhelming force, 
The Sakti in the Bengalis and the Indian nation generally 
was now in a sleeping state, and as soon as the Indians knew 
the power of their will the handful of foreigners dominating 
over them would no longer have the power of oppressing 
them.” 


Mr. Pal went on to recommend the formation in every town 
and village of organisations for the performance of the Rakshi 
Kali poojah every Amabasbya night. “With drums, torches, 
music and fireworks, vast congregations should assemble and 
sacrifice a hundred and one white living goats.” Such 
meetings would not be prohibited by the Government, and 
would have a grand meaning and do wonders. Then follows 
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a passage of sinister significance. “As they all knew, at one 
time chupatis had done wonders.” Our readers will remember 
that the circulation of chupatis, or small cakes, from Village 
te village was the precursot of the Mutiny. The Times points 
out that after Mr. Pal had made this speech he seems to 
have thought he had sailed rather too near the wind, js 
own paper, the Bande Mataram, therefore declared that the 
report which had appeared in its own columns had beeq 
published by mistake and that its accuracy was donbtfyl, 
The paper went on to say that its editor's remarks “ wen, 
distorted in the process of summarising.” 


It is a curious irony of fate that mild gentlemen of pacifig 
Nonconformist opinions should be brought by their sent. 
mentality and ignorance to co-operate with, or at any rate to 
support, such sinister persons as Mr. Pal, with his blood-rites 
and his invocation of Kali, the goddess of destruction, on 
whom men call when the blood-lust is upon them. Senti. 
mentality, peace at any price, and the dread of ruling firmly 
certainly make strange bedfellows. People are very apt to 
talk about the brooding East, but they forget that what the 
East broods upon are often things that could not possibly 
be inserted in the report of a Sunday-school or a Church 
magazine. We do not, of course, suggest that Mr. Pal ang 
his blood-offerings represent all India, or, indeed, anything 
but a minority; but it is a minority that cannot be ignored, 
though also one which no self-respecting Englishman should 
have anything to do with. 


General Botha made an important statement in the Trans. 
vaal Parliament yesterday week on the subject of Chinese 
labour. The Government, he announced, bad decided not to 
re-enact the Labour Ordinance, but to repatriate the Chinese 
immediately on the expiration of their contracts. The Govern. 
ment Native Labour Bureau would supervise the recruiting of 
natives in South Africa, and negotiations were on foot for 
reorganising the Witwatersrand Labour Association and 
ensuring more satisfactory recruiting on the East Coast, 
The repatriation of the Chinese would restore healthier and 
more stable conditions in the mines, and promote the larger 
employment of whites, a more economical use of natives, and 
«% more extensive resort to mechanical appliances. During 
the subsequent debate the Labour policy of the Government 
was defended by Mr. Rissik, Minister of Lands and Native 
Affairs, and Mr. de Villiers, the Minister of Mines. Sir 
George Farrar, Mr. Quin, and Sir Percy FitzPatrick severely 
attacked the Transvaal and Home Governments, charging 
the former with duplicity and the latter with intervention, 
and in his reply General Botha vehemently denied the charges 
of barter or bargain with the Imperial Government. He was 
merely fulfilling his election pledges, and would fulfil them to 
the letter. 


It is satisfactory to learn that the assurances recently given 
by Lord Crewe in the House of Lords with regard to Irish 
Magistrates who betrayed their trust are being made good by 
the Government. Mr. P. J. Kelly, a Nationalist Magistrate 
who sits on the Bench ex officio as Chairman of a District 
Council, was reported to have recently urged a Galway audience 
to treat Lord Ashtown as John Blake was treated in 1888. 
As Mr. John Blake was shot dead in that year, the Govern- 
ment bave very properly decided to prosecute Mr. Kelly for 
using language inciting to murder. In view of these facts, 
and in view of his further alleged vindication of the right 
of “ cattle-driving”’ from the Bench, it is somewhat strange 
that the Chief Secretury has declined to suspend Mr. Kelly 
pending the prosecution. But this is only of a piece with 
Mr. Birrell’s refusal to accord police protection to grazing 
farmers on the ground that they “ must take steps to protect 
their own property,” though the police themselves have 
proved that in the case of these cattle-drives the farmers 
have to face odds of a hundred to one. The conditidn of 
Ireland is growing serious, and unless the Government show 
themselves more conscious of their responsibilities than they 
have up till now, they will find themselves involved in great 
difficulties. No British Government which tolerates disorder 
in Ireland ever prospers. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Haldane stated in detail 
the arrangement sketched by bim a week ago under which 
the threatened abolition of the Militia is to be prevented 
Shortly, the new proposals come to this. In Ireland the 
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Militia battalions will form eight third battalions,—the third 
\attalions performing those functions which Mr. Haldano had 

reviously allocated to his special Reserve. Behind these 
eight third battalions there will be twelve fourth battalions, 
which as a rule will act as units, replacing Regular battalions 
or acting on Jines of communication. In England and Scot- 
jand, out of the existing Militia battalions, seventy-four will 
be turned into third battalions, and twenty-seven will become 
fourth battalions. The third battalions will have an establish- 
ment of five handred men with a large staff of officers, and the 
fourth battalions will have an establishment of eight hundred. 
The Militia under the new scheme will, of course, be taken 
out of the Territorial Army. They will, said Mr. Haldane, 
though retaining the name of Militia and the sentiment and 
associations, be a part of the Regular Army. 


Though the compromise does not, in our opinion, provide 
the ideal organisation of the Militia, we must.once more 
express our devout thankfulness that the force is saved 
from destruction and retained as a body with special 
traditions and special functions. In future the Militia 
is to have six months’ initial training, and afterwards 
only an obligatory fortnight each year. We greatly hope 
that Mr. Haldane will create a Militia Reserve. There 
could not be a greater mistake than to lose touch with 
men trained in the Militia as we do now. It is not necessary 
that the Militia Reserve should be a very large one, nor would 
we insist on men entering it rather than extending their 
Militia service. If every Militia battalion had even so small 
a Reserve as three hundred men, a very useful addition would 
have been made to the national forces. We cannot leave the 
subject of the Militia without again congratulating Mr. 
Haldane upon the good sense he has shown in the whole 
matter. We may note in conclusion that what is most 
wanted at the moment is not to emphasise changes in the 
force, but to point that it will remain substantially as it 
was, though it is to be hoped that official encouragement will 
now be substituted for official neglect. 





In the House of Commons on Thursday a short and heated 
debate was raised by Sir Frederick Banbury. He stated that 
a contract for supplying beer to the Navy had been made with 
Meux and Co.,in which company Lord Tweedmouth was a 
very large shareholder. As some years ago the Liberal Party, 
then in Opposition, insisted—and as we think very properly— 
on the importance of forbidding any connexion between 
members of the Government and contracting firms, the 
present Opposition not unnaturally reminded them forcibly of 
the fact on Thursday, though they were careful to declare—a 
fact acknowledged by all—that they were sure that Lord 
Tweedmouth had no knowledge of the contract. The debate 
was somewhat confused and unsatisfactory, and full of ad 
captandum arguments, but we cannot feel that the Govern- 
ment came well out of the verbal scrimmage. It would have 
been far wiser for them to have admitted that Lord Tweed- 
mouth was to be blamed for carelessness in not making a 
statement as to his connexion with Meux and Co. when he 
took office. We see no reason whatever to make any alteration 
in the principles which we laid down when the question was 
raised in 1900. Members of the Government ought not to be 
directors in companies which have dealings with the Govern- 
ment, and the same rule applies in the case of virtual owners 
of private companies or of those who own so large a proportion 
of the ordinary shares in public companies as to give them the 
actual control of such corporations. The application of this 
rule need lead to no practical absurdities, and would not in 
the least prevent members of the Government from being 
ordinary shareholders in great railway companies or other 
large public trading concerns which might have to deal with 
the Government, though it would prevent a person, say, in the 
position of Lord Armstrong from entering the Cabinet, unless 
be chose to sell his controlling interest in the Armstrong 
Company. 


As Lord Tweedmouth appears to be the owner of half 
the ordinary shares in Meux and Co., and as the owners of 
the ordinary shares appear to control that company, it 
certainly seems to us undesirable that the firm should 
receive the contract for beer while he is at the head of the 
Admiralty. If it is urged that it would have been impossible 





for Lord Tweedmouth to divest himself of his shares 
owing to exceptional circumstances, then our answer is that 
the exceptional case might perfectly well have been met by 
Lord Tweedmouth making the declaration as to the nature 
and extent of his interest in the company called for in the 
Resolution which was moved by Mr. Lloyd-George and 
supported by all the members of the present Government 
who were iu the House of Commons in 1900. 


It will be said, and no doubt quite truly, that Lord 
Tweedmouth forgot all about the Resolution, and that 
neither he nor his colleagues, secure in their own honour 
and honesty, ever troubled about the matter. We say to 
that just what we said in the case of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, that we feel the utmost confidence 
in their private honour, but that that has nothing to do 
with the matter. It is the business of Cabinet Ministers 
not to forget, and to set a high standard and example in 
all such matters. They want to show people like the 
Guardians of West Ham, or the members of any other 
local body who may be tempted in the matter of contracts, 
that the most precise, and even pedantic, scrupulousness is to 
be observed in all cases where there is a possibility of 
private and public interest conflicting. Let us say once 
again that such scrupulous solicitude can perfectly well be 
taken without producing any practical absurdities or exclud- 
ing men from the public service on a mere technical point, 
The ordinary holders of shares in public companies will not 
be in the least affected; but directors and those who virtually 
own private companies will be, and ought to be, expected to 
make their choice between trade and the public service. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday a debate arose over 
the fact that Lord Robert Cecil has brought in a Bill restrict- 
ing the powers of the House of Lords, which, unless it is 
withdrawn, will under the rules of the House prevent dis- 
cussion on Monday of the Government Motion relating to the 
House of Lords. When the Prime Minister appealed to Lord 
Robert not to proceed with his Bill, Lord Robert, while dis- 
claiming any desire to prevent discussion of the Resolution, 
declined to respond to the appeal because the Government 
bad not carried out their pledge, given in March, that the 
question of blocking Motions would be dealt with. Lord 
Robert was, we think, quite justified in thus pointedly 
drawing attention to the absurdity of the way in which 
the House of Commons manages its business in this 
respect. It is utterly absurd to put debate at the mercy of 
the blocker, and we have no sympathy whatever with the 
Leader of the House if public business is dislocated owing 
to his unwillingness to carry a reform which is so much 
needed. It is hardly necessary to say that as a matter of fact 
the Motion will take place on Monday. Either Lord Robert 
will be bought off by a promise that the rules which allow 
blocking sball be amended, or else the House of Commons 
will meet to-day and suspend the Standing Orders so as to 
allow their Resolution to be discussed at the time fixed. 


Mr. Deakin, speaking on the Imperial Conference at 
Perth (Western Australia) on Wednesday, eulogised the 
great practical sugacity and fine frankness of Sir 
H. Campbell-Bannerman, the acumen and fairness of 
Lord Elgin, the courtesy of their colleagues, and 
also of the Leader and the members of the Opposition. 
The official précis squeezed through the keyhole of the 
door bolted aguinst the public and barred against the 
Press had led to misunderstandings in Australia; but when 
the Australian delegates turned to public gatherings with 
open doors, they “met with a most gratifying response.” 
In conclusion, Mr. Deakin declared that the Conference was 
a triple success: “first, before its meeting, owing to the 
interest and expectancy kindled, and next, owing to its definite 
success in the work accomplished in session. Yet perbaps 
the greatest success of all was when the members spoke 
straight to the people of the Mother-country, apart from and 
above all local politics, as citizens of the Empire, united by 
many mutual interests in one high destiny.” 








Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Apr. 25th. 
Consuls (2}) were ou Friday 833—on Friday week 833. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ABOLITION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ITHER the Motion which the House of Commons is 

to debate on Monday is a perfectly futile piece of 

arty rhetoric, or it means the abolition of the House of 
me When we use the word “abolition” we use it 
deliberately and with no desire to exaggerate. We merely 
face the facts of the case. The Resolution lays it down 
that it is necessary that the power of the House of Lords 
to alter or reject Bills passed by the House of Commons 
should be so restricted by law as to secure that within the 
limits of a single Parliament the final decision of the 
Commons shall prevail. The House of Commons, in other 
words, is to obtain a monopoly of power in the Constitution. 
To adapt the late Roman maxim, “ The will of the King 
has the force of law,”—‘The will of the House of 
Commons is to have the force of law and be the law 
and Constitution.’ It is idle to contend that this is not so 
because the Resolution only says “within the limits of a 
single Parliament,” and to argue that this may mean 
that the House of Lords will still have the right to reject 
or amend legislation at the beginning of a Parliament, 
and might, therefore, postpone the passage of a law for two 
or three years. To begin with, no man knows what the 
limits of a single Parliament are. Since the King must 
either act on their advice or dismiss them, the Ministry 
commanding a majority in the House of Commons can at 
any moment set a limit to a Parliament and bring it to an 
end, and thus produce the conditions which forbid the Lords 
to. amend or reject legislation. Even if such peremptory 
action wer not taken, the last year of a Parliament would 
automatically become a period in which the right of the 
Lords to amend or reject would be non-existent. This 
brings us face to face with the absurdity that the less the 
House of Commons reflects the will of the people the more 
absolute become its powers over legislation. It is notorious 
that at the end of a Parliament Members get out of 
touch with the electors, and cease to represent their 
views. Owing to the working of what we may call the law 
of the pendulum, it is pretty certain that a majority of 
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men holding perfectly different opinions will be sent to | 


the next Parliament. Yet this is the very moment, under 
the so-called reform of the House of Lords, at which the 
powers of the House of Commons will be most tremendous, 
will, in fact, be absolutely unchecked and unlimited. A 
Lower House full of youth and vigour, and fresh from 
contact with the country, may be forced to hold its hand 
for a short time. The dying Commons will be absolutely 
supreme. 

We have said enough to show that the Government's 
proposal is in reality to abolish the right of the Lords to 
amend or reject, and that with the abolition of this right 
the House of Lords itself is in effect abolished. To deprive a 
political institution of its functions is to abolish it, just as 
surely as to take the engine out of a motor-car and merely 
leave the empty carriage is to abolish the motor-car. We 
must now ask whether this is a reform which is likely to 
commend itself to the will of the people,—that is, whether 
the people of the United Kingdom really desire to have 
the Constitution and their lives and liberties placed at the 
mercy of a vote of the House of Commons. We believe 
they do not. Weare quite aware that there is a good deal of 
dissatisfaction with the House of Lords from many points 
af view, but this dissatisfaction comes very largely from the 
conviction, not that the House of Lords exercises too strong 
a check upon the House of Commons, but that it wields 
one which is too weak and partial. The more thinking 
part of the population admit it is an evil that when 
the Unionist Party are in power there is practically no 
check on the House of Commons. It is true that this 
evil is largely mitigated by the fact that the Unionist 
Party is also the party of conservation, and is not likely to 
inaugurate great Constitutional changes. At the same 
time, the Unionist Party, like its opponent, is now a 
democratic party, and there is a genuine need for a 
limitation of the powers of the House of Commons when 
under Unionist control. But though the British people 
would like to see an amendment of their political system 
in this respect, they are not so mad as to imagine that 
even in politics two wrongs can make a right. You 
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cannot get over the evil that the House of Lords js no 
check on the Unionist Party by enacting that it sha] 
no longer be a check on the Liberal Party. As long as 
half-a-loaf is better than no bread, and an imperfect brake 
better than no brake at all, men will rather endure the 
imperfect check they have than fly to the evils of dispensing 
with a check altogether. 

That being so, we are confident that nothing will coms 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Resolution. [po 
quote Colonel John Hay’s poem, “ You may resolute tij] 
the cows come home” on such a proposition without 
moving the British people an inch. The Resolution wij] 
of course, be carried by a large majority, but six weeks 
afterwards the electors will have forgotten all about 
it, and when the moment comes for giving it legislatiys 
form and substance the whole matter will have to 
be discussed again on its merits. No doubt if the 
Government can a year hence persuade their followers to 
agree to postpone this or that piece of practical legislation 
to their amendment of the Constitution, they will be 
able to get such an amending Bill through the House 
of Commons. That the House of Lords will, however, 
refuse to accept the Bill without an ad hoc appeal to the 
country is absolutely certain. Therefore the Bill, when. 
ever it is introduced, must mean a Dissolution. But does 
any sane man believe that a Dissolution on this question, 
even if it is connected with the last Education Bill, or one 
like it, will be accepted by the country? When the 
electors realise, as they can easily be made to realise, 


| that the House of Commons is proposing to establish 


itself as an absolutely supreme power—indeed, as the 


| only power in the State—they will refuse their consent. 


Even the most Radical portion of the population may 
be expected to shrink back from such a proposition, 
Remember that though the House of Commons pro- 
fesses to believe that the will of a majority of its Members 
is the same thing as the will of the country, there is a 
very large section of Radical opinion which dissents from 
any such proposition. 

It is easy enough to show the folly and unreality of 
the Government's Motion, and the absurd position 
into which they will get themselves by laying down so 
contentious a proposition, and then proposing to sleep 
on it for a year or two. Motions like that to be debated 
on Monday are certain to become ridiculous if they are not 
followed by stern and immediate action.—Does anybody 
suppose that the Revolution of 1688 would have been 
carried out if Parliament had contented itself with an 
abstract Resolution, and with telling the King that it 
would not tolerate his claims to supremacy, and that it 
meant to deal severely with him in a year or two ?—What 
is far more important to consider is how the partial, 
weak, and therefore ineffective, control over the House of 
Commons now exercised by the Lords can be enforced and 
made more real, no matter which political party is in 
power. There is the root of the Lords question. As our 
readers know, we are in favour of supplying this control, 
not by the creation of a new and more powerful Second 
Chamber, but by calling in the will of the people to redress 
the balance between the two Houses. What we desire is 
the Referendum solution, and we are delighted to see that 
Lord Robert Cecil has placed on the paper an amendment. 
raising that point. We shall not be at all surprised if the 
claim that when the Houses differ the country shall decide 
between them finds, not only on the Conservative but ou 
the Liberal benches, far more support than many people 
now suppose likely. We have advocated the use of the 
Referendum in these columns for many years past, and 
have therefore watched the development of the idea in the 
public mind with no little interest. For a long time the 
country seemed indifferent; but, in our opinion, there bas 


| been within the last few months, or even weeks, a very 


marked change. The Referendum solution now numbers 
among its apetee many men who a short while ago 
were either indifferent or actively hostile. 

Let us give once more in outline the method by which 
we propose that the Referendum should be carried into 
action. We suggest that it should become the custom 
of the Constitution for the House of Lords, when they 
find it impossible to agree with the House of Commons 
in regard to the amendments to a Bill, to add to the Bill 
in the form finally insisted on by the House of Commons 
a Referendum clause under which a poll of the people, 
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“Aye” or “ No,” shall be taken before the Bill can come 
into operation, and then pass the Bill in the ordinary way. 
Further, and in order to prevent the Referendum being a 
dead letter when the Unionist Party is in power, we would 
ss a general law requiring an Act to be submitted to a 
ll of the people before it came into operation, provided 
that a sufficient number of electors in a majority of the 
constituencies in the kingdom petition the Crown for such 
a poll of the people. It must not be supposed that there is 
any difficulty in putting the machinery for a Referendum 
into operation. The thing is done constantly in the 
States of the American Union as well as in Switzerland. 
People sometimes ask, How can you put a great and 
complicated measure before the country? Our answer 
js that the discussions in the House of Commons and 
in the House of Lords will have familiarised the nation 
with the issue, and that all you have to ask is 
whether the Bill in the form in which it passed 
Parliament sball or shall not come into operation. In 
order to show how simple is the form of ballot-paper 
uired for a Referendum, we may reproduce that sub- 
mitted to the people of the State of California in the year 
1892. in regard to an amendment of the Constitution 
affecting the State Senate :— 





Senate Constitutional Amendment No. ‘10.¢ Yzs. | 
(Increasing legislative session to one. 
hundred days) ‘ie sad re pet No. | 

In the case of a British Bill, say the Education Bill, the 

ballot-paper would read as follows :— 

















Is it your wish that the Education Act 22? 
which received the assent of the { at ¢ 
Crown on the —— day of 190-,/ ls: s - 
shall come into operation on January ist, | lr > = 
190-? .., is eon soa! ce Be JES 





It would, of course, be understood that if the majority 
of voters said “‘ No,” the Act would not be placed on the 
statute-book, but would be treated as dead. The holding 
of the poll would be perfectly easy. The Crown would 
issue a writ to the returning officer in each constituency 
exactly as it does in the case of a General Election, 
requiring him to hold a ballot under the Ballot Act and 
Corrupt Practices Acts on such-and-such a day, at which 
all persons on the Parliamentary register would be qualified 
to vote, and instructing him to submit to each elector on 
the register who presented himself at the polling-booth 
a ballot-paper expressed as above. The votes would be 
counted under exactly the same rules and conditions 
as at present, and the writ would be returned to the 
Speaker, endorsed by the returning officer, with the 
numbers of those voting ‘“‘ Yes” and “No” respectively. 
The expenses of the election would, of course, be borne by 
the Treasury. There is no reason why this sum should be 
a large one, though no doubt there would be many pleas 
for doing the thing in a dear instead of a cheap way, for 
are not we the most extravagant people on the face of the 
earth? If, however, extravagance prevailed over economy, 
as would probably be the case, that would be the fault, not 
of the Referendum, but of the British people. 

We note that a Canadian correspondent, who writes to 
us against the Referendum, says that the difficulty found in 
Canada was that a great number of people would not take 
the trouble to vote. We do not think this would be so likely 
to happen here, because only highly controversial measures 
would be referred to the people, and because our political 
organisations are much stronger and more highly de- 
veloped than in Canada. But even if a very large 
percentage of people deliberately preferred not to let 
their voices prevail in the matter of legislation, we do not 
see that the Referendum thereby stands condemned. Why 
should the State trouble itself in regard to the man who 
deliberately disfranchises himself? If, however, the 
nation thinks otherwise, it might follow the Austrian 
a. and compel every man under penalties to record 
is vote. 





THE DISSOLUTION OF THE SECOND DUMA. 


ERHAPS the most wonderful thing about this 
Russian revolution is the absence of first-rate 
ability in Russia which it has so plainly revealed. The 
Czar is less trusted as dictator than he was when the 
movement began. He has discovered no competent 
Premier, for M. Stolypin has neither kept his control of 








the reactionaries nor has he conciliated the revolu- 
tionaries. He has allowed the former to govern through 
drumhead Courts-Martial, and has goaded the extremists 
among the latter into manifesting themselves- through 
perpetual assassinations. The revolutionaries, on the 
other hand, have produced no definite leader, no 
Mirabeau, no Danton even, still less a man whom the 
Crown might accept as an alternative Prime Minister. 
This want of ability has been most marked within the 
past fourteen days. The Government, though that is 
not our view, may have been right in dissolving the 
first Duma. Its Members were greatly given to wild 
rhetoric, and did not understand that in a country 
like Russia a House of Commons could not safely 
commence its work by declaring itself the supreme 
power in the realm. It comprised too many men of 
“views,” and too few men accustomed to affairs and aware 
that in a Monarchy the first necessity always is that the 
business of the State should be steadily carried on. The 
dissolution of the second Duma, however, is an act of patent 
folly. That assembly contained a large body of much quieter 
Members, who were quite willing, if they were only per- 
mitted, to work with, and therefore to moderate, the exist- 
ing Executive. They appeared even capable of accepting a 
compromise about the burning question of Russia,—the 
relation of the peasantry to their landlords. The Govern- 
ment, moreover, had become stronger, for it had dissolved 
one Duma without any explosion following, and the Deputies 
were nervously anxious not to give it a good excuse for a 
second Dissolution. With a little more patience and a 
little more definiteness of programme the Czar might have 
secured a majority, and, without surrendering anything of 
his initiative, might have legislated as he deemed best with 
at least the apparent consent of the representatives of the 
people. That would have made it easy for Russia to raise 
loans abroad, would have made it possible for the Czar to 
placate, or at least to divide, the peasantry, and would 
have released him from any et on that fanatic 
section of the loyalists who, misled in part by history and 
in part by their own virulence, confuse sanguinary violence 
with administrative strength. The group around the Czar, 
however, who fitfully control his action, detest all kinds of 
Constitutionalism, even the most modest. They ave afraid 
that if any compromise is made with the moderates they 
themselves will lose their position and their fortunes. They 
persuaded his Majesty that the extremists in the Duma, not 
w fifth of the House, were secretly undermining his throne, 
and even threatening his person, and they demanded the 
surrender of nearly the whole party as implicated iu 
conspiracy. The Duma in reply did not reject the 
idea of compliance, but demanded the opportunity of 
investigation, and was not only dissolved, but annihilated, 
the Monarch publishing with the decree of Dissolu- 
tion a new ground law for the elections,—one of the 
very few powers of which he had originally divested him- 
self. The new law reduces by one-fifth the total number 
of the Duma, halves the representation of the States which 
surround Russia with a ring of dependencies, and so 
arranges the electoral colleges that the electoral privileges 
of the peasantry are transferred almost en masse to their 
landlords. The new Duma, however respectable, will be 
a packed Duma, and packed, too, with a majority certain 
to concede nothing to the peasantry that can be withheld. 
The peasants, who as regards their own interests are very 
keen, will perceive that result at once, will cease to confide 
either in Scar or Duma, and will of necessity regard a 
radical revolution as their only remaining hope. Could 
the force of folly go farther? The Czar was not bound to 
accept orders from the Duma, he retained his supreme 
initiative, and merely by abstaining from coups d'état he 
would have remained more absolute than the King is iu 
Prussia, and have removed, for the time at all events, even 
the appearance of hostility between himself and his people. 
The extremists would have been paralysed, the respectable 
classes would have rallied to a cause which would have 

alpably been that of order, and the Army would have 

en released from its present position of a garrison in 
a conquered city,—a position which is keenly felt, and as 
keenly disliked, by the ablest and best educated of its own 
officers. 

The advice which the Czar has so unfortunately accepted 
can be no wiser from the point of view of his dynasty 
than it obviously is from the point of view of the great- 
ness and tranquillity of Russia. None of the causes of 
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revolution are removed, or even diminished. His subjects 
obtain no protection against police oppression, There is 
no decrease in the severe taxation. Above all, the claims 
of the peasantry are not satisfied, and it is most probable 
that they jn their exasperation—an exasperation which, 
remember, is based upon positive want—will commence 
throughout the Empire a series of jacgueries such as those 
which recently shook the much more solid fabric of society 
in Roumania, and which the Army, numerous as it is, may 
be unable to put down with sufficient rapidity to prevent 
the loss of at least a year’s revenue. It is as costly to 
occupy a great Empire with a repressive force as to main- 


ee Se 


stability in the Austrian Empire must be @ subject fop 
congratulation. That being so, we hail with special 
satisfaction the wise and temperate speech made by the 
aged Emperor of Austria to the Members of the firg 
Parliament elected in the Austrian half of his dominions 
by universal suffrage. It is understood that the adoption 
of universal suffrage was insisted on by the Emperor with 
| the avowed object of consolidating his Empire and of 
reconciling national animosities. He believed that in a 
| democratic Parliament social rather than racial questions 
| would hold the field and occupy men’s minds. It is, of 
| course, too soon yet to say whether events will justify 





tain a war with that Empire in the field. Russia with her | the Emperor's view, but at any rate the omens up to now 


peasantry in revolt ceases for a time to be a Great Power ; 
and even if the movement is drowned in blood, the con- 
dition of the Treasury, with its internal 
suspended and its external creditors dismayed, must 
before long paralyse the Administration. 

Moreover—and this is for the dynasty the most serious 
consideration of all—the objects of those who desire revolu- 
tion must necessarily be changed. If no hope remains in 


the Duma or in the dynasty, the natural instinct will be, | 


must be, to get rid of both. Either the revolutionaries 
will throw up a leader capable of founding a new dynasty 
with a new system of government, as Britain, France, and 
in another way Italy did, or the country will split into a 


federation of principalities bound together for defence, but | 


for nothing else. ‘The former seems to onlookers the more 
probable, because of the great pride in the vastness and 
strength of their country which is observable even in the 
peasantry, and because Russia requires more than any 


other European country a strong Executive ; but the latter | 


is the idea of the majority of her leading revolutionists, 
who point to her vast extent, the number of races she has 
absorbed, and her tendency to strong provincial organisa- 
tion. Prophecy upon any subject so vast, and affected by 
so many hardly perceived conditions, is futile; but the 
course to which the Czar has been led by incompetent 
advisers seems to most men in the West one of singular 
danger for his throne, and one which must for all Europe 
have grave results. It will certainly dismay all those who, 
like ourselves, hoped that the Romanoffs would in the end 
be content to be the most powerful and tranquil of Euro- 
pean dynasties, with an immense task to perform, and an 
immense reward for performing it. One hardly under- 
stands how a dynasty can even wish for more power, a 
loftier position, or brighter hopes than those of the present 
Hapsburgs; and the Emperor Francis Joseph has just 
established the suffrage which Nicholas II. has just swept 
away, and could, nevertheless, traverse any city of his 
dominion with no more guard than is necessary to indicate 
his rank. The cities are reported quiet, and of course 
while the Army obeys direct rebellion is impossible; but 
the saying of Prince Schwarzenberg remains always 
true: “ You can do anything with bayonets except sit on 
them.” 





THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA’S SPEECH. 


T= continuance of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 
health and strength is essential to the peace and 


welfare of Europe. That is one of the commouplaces of | 


European diplomacy, but it is a commonplace which could 


not be too often repeated if repetition would make it 
The break-up of the Austrian Empire would not | 


secure. 
only inflame dangerous ambitions and aspirations in 
Central and Eastern Europe, but, even worse, it would 
almost certainly call forth the most furious and deadly 
racial animosities. ‘The slumbering danger of Europe is the 
antagonism that exists between the Slav and the Teuton. 
One race is determined to prove its vitality and equality, 
and, even more, that the future belongs to it, while the 
other passionately maintains its sense of racial superiority. 
As long as the various elements that compose the Austrian 
Empire hold together, the men of Magyar, Roumanian, 
Slavonic, and Teutonic nationality are bound to find a 
modus vivendi, and to learn to keep the peace. If the 
Empire were to explode like a bombshell into a dozen 


resources | 


have been distinctly favourable, and Austria seems to have 
secured a sane and rational, if a Radical, Lower House. 
When the Emperor met the Deputies—German and 
Czech, Slav and Italian, Pole and Ruthene, Roumaniag 
and Oroat—he faced an assembly of men which, in spite 
of its divergencies, promises to be more homogeneous 
than any which of recent years has been elected to the 
Reichsrath. 

The tone of the Emperor’s speech in its pathetic 
earnestness, simplicity, and dignity left nothing to be 
desired. Strange as it may seem coming from a Hapsburg, 
| it was the speech of a patriot rather than a dynast. What 
the Emperor dwelt upon was the need to preserve the 
Fatherland and to maintain the welfare of the State. This 
| was insisted on far more than loyalty to his house and 
| family and the need of supporting the throne. In deal. 
ing with the question of the union with Hungary the 
| Emperor’s words were as wise and statesmanlike as have 
been his acts. “The influence of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,” he declared, “would be the greater and the 
more successful in proportion as the relationship between 
| its two halves was firm and strong.” The leading idea, 
he told the Deputies, must be that the political tie between 
the two States “shall be conserved unimpaired for future 
generations.” While duly respecting the autonomous 
rights of both parties, all loosening of relationship, 
economic as well as political, must be avoided. Turning 
to the question of the Army, he insisted upon the 
necessity of making it strong. ‘‘ Military service must be 
brought into fuller harmony with the wishes of the popu- 
lation, and must in itself be rendered less oppressive.” 
The Reichsrath, he felt sure, would co-operate in bringing 
“our armed forces, within the limits of popular welfare, 
up to a level corresponding to indispensable requirements.” 
According to the correspondent of the Times at Vienna, 
the effect produced by the speech was excellent. 

Pessimists will no doubt tell us that though it would be 
difficult to exaggerate the personal influence of the 
Emperor in keeping his dominions together, we shall make 
a great mistake if we rely too much upon this fact. 
‘Austria will no doubt hold. together as long as the 
Emperor lives, but he is a very old man, and with him 
will die the centripetal forces which now do so much to 
secure the peace of Europe. His death will change the 
dominant imfiuence from centripetal into centrifugal.’ 
Such a contention is, as a rule, supported by the declara- 
tion that the Emperor's heir possesses little of his uncle’s 
tact, wisdom, and savoir-faire. He is sure, we are told, te 
be dominated by clerical and reactionary influences, while, 





| on the other hand, he is represented as essentially Teutonic 


in his sympathies. He will not know how to show himself 
a Hungarian in Hungary and a Czech in Bohemia as well 
as a German in Vienna or Tirol. We shall not attempt to 
controvert in detail these gloomy prognostications with 
regard to the policy likely to be pursued by the next 
Emperor of Austria. It may, however, be worth while to 
point out that heirs to thrones who have been much under 


| observation far oftener give the lie to than confirm 


prophecies as to their actions. They know very well 


| what is being said about them before they come to the 
| throne, and partly perhaps out of the contrariness of human 


different fragments, it would be almost impossible to | 
prevent the sundered but yet interlaced nationalities | have fallen under clerical domination while they were 
not only from quarrelling, but from calling for help | Princes are far less priest-ridden when they are Kings. 
from the Great Powers connected with them by race. | People are apt to forget that all Kings are inclined 


In these circumstances, everything which makes for! to consider themselves as possessing some of the sacred 


| nature, and partly also from the exercise of prudence, they 


try to show how mistaken public opinion has been. The 
spendthrifts tend to become economical, the free-livers to 
“range themselves,” and the swashbucklers to keep the 
peace. Again, it is often to be noted that men who 
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istics claimed by the priesthood. Believing, as 
latholic Sovereigns do, in the divine right of 
‘o who sit on thrones, they feel an enormous change in 
their position when they cease to be subjects. Coronation 
ig to them consecration. This view is probably held 
with particular emphasis by the Emperors of Austria. 
Though theoretically and diplomatically the Emperor 
Francis II. put an end to the Holy Roman Empire 
ghen he proclaimed himself Emperor of Austria, 
his descendants still regard themselves as the repre- 
sentatives and rulers of the Holy Reman Empire,—an 
Bupire which carried with it an essentially sacred 
character and made its Emperor only less an object of 
veneration than the Pope himself. It is perfectly possible, 
then, that even if the gossip in regard to the clerical 
influences dominating the Heir-Presumptive which is 
to be heard in Vienna is true, those influences will 
cease to be dominant when the Archduke has become 
Rwperor and the subject has turned into a Sovereign. 
Again, it is quite possible that though the Archduke may 
at present be a reactionary, he will attain a certain 
measure of enlightenment when he accepts the Imperial 
duties and responsibilities, part of which in his eyes 
will probably be the carrying on of the traditions of his 
great predecessor. If the last acts of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph prove unsuccessful, and if the final verdict on 
his reign has to be given in the word “failure,” no 
doubt hig successor may be tempted to break the 
tradition. “ My uncle’s policy has failed. I will try my 
own,” will be a very natural conclusion. If, however, 
as seems far more likely at the present time, the final 
noie of the Emperor's reign is one of success, his 
heir’s natural impulse will be to continue the policy 
which he has inherited. He will want to take the safe 
course, and the safe course will seem to him to be to ask 
the question: “‘ How would my uncle have acted in these 
cumstances ?” and to act accordingly. 





THE SECOND HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


Ts second Peace Conference, which was opened on 
Saturday last by the Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
is composed of delegates from forty-seven States. That is 
an indication of the degree in which the object for the 
promotion of which the Conference is assembled appeals 
to the civilised world. The events which followed so soon 
after the conclusion of the first Conference seemed hardly 
caloulated to recommend it as an instrument of peace. 
The Sovereign to whose initiative it owed its existence 
proved so little able to control the forces which make for 
peace or war that he was speedily involved in a conflict 
of an unexpected and disastrous magnitude. That the 
representatives of so many Powers should again come 
tegether on the same errand, in spite of the apparent 
inutility of their meeting eight years ago, may fairly be 
taken as evidence that the Governments which have sent 
them to the Hague do not yet despair of seeing some 
substantial benefit secured by their labours. No doubt the 
first Conference was speedily followed by the war between 
Russia and Japan. But this does not seem to the Powers to 
deprive all further efforts after peace of any serious meaning. 
The impossibility of preventing all wars is not a reason 
against doing what is in our power to limit their number. 
If some quarrels come too close to the “ honour, dignity, 
and essential interest” of the nations between whom they 
have arisen to admit of any external intervention, all 
international differences are uot necessarily invested with 
the same importance. History is full of wars which have 
broken out for no intelligible reason, wars in which no 
issue worth fighting about was involved, wars in which 
until the last moment neither party dreamed of engaging. 
These are the quarrels which such an instrument as the 
Peace Conference may hope to compose at a stage at which 
the passions that so often lead to war are still dormant, 
and both parties are still willing to listen to the advice of 
an impartial bystander. Until the meeting of the Peace 
Conference eight years ago there was no ordinary means 
of invoking any such interposition. Each dispute ran its 
natural course without its beiag the business of any Power 
to recall to the minds of the disputants the unimportance 
of the matter in issue between on. The Hague Confer- 
ence has already made a substantial change in this respect. 
Since 1899, M. Nelidoff tells us, thirty-three Arbitration 








| 


Conventions have been concluded between different States; 
four “ grave and complicated questions, capable of creating 
friction between the Powers, have been taken before the 
Hague Arbitration Court”; and the inquiry into the facts 
of the North Sea incident in 1904, rendered possible by 
the resolutions of the first Conference, disposed of a 
case “of infinite gravity which might, without its happy 
intervention, have had the most dangerous consequences.” 
M. Nelidoff is fully justified, therefore, in saying that the 
activity of the delegates who came to the Hague eight 
years ago merits the respect of those upon whom it has 
fallen to continue the same task. No Conference can 
change the nature of man or make nations invariably 
just and reasonable. Were such a peaceful revolu- 
tion as this within reach, the work of such Con- 
ferences as the present would be done in advance. 
But nations as well as men sometimes begin a negotiation 
in one mood and end it in quite another. ‘They are 
sincerely anxious in the first instance to find a way out of 
a misunderstanding, to see tlie other party's position as well 
as their own, to estimate the points in dispute at their just 
value and no more. But the dispositions with which the 
correspondence is opened sustain a change for the worse as it 
goes on. Chance phrases in a despatch or in a speech have 
consequences which the writers or speakers did not foresee, 
and in the end a question for which at starting neither 
side cared much acquires a fictitious importance, and 
plunges two great nations into war. Before the beginning 
made by the first Hague Conference each party would 
have been unwilling to be the first to suggest an arbitra- 
ticu. It might have been thought to imply suspicion of 
the goodness of their own case or waut of preparation for 
war. Now, unless a quarrel is one of the first magnitude, 
arbitration has become the natural way out of it; and it 
cannot be too often repeated that, for one war that can be 
traced to an adequate cause, there have been ten in which 
the cause bore no appreciable relation to what followed 
from it. 

All who really wish well to the second Peace Conference 
will agree with M. Nelidoff in deprecating any excessive 
ambition in those who take part in it. He bids them 
remember that the means of action which such a Confer- 
ence can command are limited. Nations have the same 
passions and the same weaknesses as individual men, and 
just as individual men will sometimes go to law against 
their own calmer judgment and the advice of their wisest 
friends, so nations will go to war whenever the matter in 
issue seems to them to touch their honour or inflict grave 
injury on their interests. They may be altogether mistaken 
in their reading of the facts; they may have everything to 
gain by peace, and everything to lose by war; they may, in 
the opinion of their friends and neighbours, be guilty of 
the gravest error in making their claim so absolute,—and 
yet they will feel it impossible to draw back a single step, 
or to abate a single pretension. It is no discredit to the 
Peace Conference that its proposals will have uo influence 
in such cases as this. They would be so many pills against 
an earthquake. But though drugs are valueless in presence 
of natural convulsions, they may be of great use in every- 
day life; and it is the disputes that arise in the everyday 
life of nations that will be settled, as we may reasonably 
hope, by the methods to which the proceedings at the 
Hague will give whatever additional weight adoption by the 
Great Powers can confer on the dictates of common-sense. 
But if the deliberations of the Conference are to have this 
happy result, it is essential that the delegates should not 
waste their time or lessen their reputations by making 
efforts beyond their strength. It is not their business to 
intervene in questions “in which neither party, whatever 
the consequences, will recognise any authority than that of 
its own judgment and personal sentiment.” To forget 
this wise reminder of M. Nelidoff’s would be to iix the 
attention of Europe on the things which a Conference 
ought not to attempt, instead of on things which a Confer- 
ence may usefully do. The obvious example of this error 
is the proposal which some well-meaning people would like 
to see brought forward at the Hague by our own delegates. 
How, they argue, can the Conference be better employed 
than in rearranging the armaments of the Great Powers 
with a view to reducing their strength without interfering 
with the proportions in which they stand to one another ? 
Armies aud navies, no doubt, there must still be, but why 
need they retain their present magnitude?’ France and 
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Germany, for example, would relatively be no weaker if | with the State as manager and landlord will be “aj 
their military forces were lessened by half ; and why should | hopeless in most cases.” The cost alone would be 
Germany be anxious to increase her Navy when we are | hibitive. ‘“ Including the purchase price of the land the 
content with the Navy we have? These innocent interroga- | erection of the necessary houses and buildings, the makin 
tories all assume that every nation in Europe is content with | of roads, the digging of drains, wells, and ponds the 
the status quo, and that, if they will but take up the matter | finding and upkeep of fences, and so forth, it would euthe 


seriously, it will be quite aasy to keep what is really 
important in the status quo—the proportion that armaments 
bear to one another—at a quarter or half the present cost. 
The argument would be conclusive if there were any reason to 
believe that the status quois universally acceptable. Unfortu- 
nately, however, any British proposal for a proportionate 
reduction of armaments would have the fatal flaw of being 
conceived in our own interest. Englishmen are much given 
to saying that no nation can be equally strong by sea and 
land. It is a doctrine that suits us extremely well, because 


the Continental Powers possess vast armies and relatively | 
But what is this doctrine worth if another | 


small navies. 


Power challenges it,—if Germany, for example, says: “I | 


have need of the great army which you have not; but I have | 
| Jessen the burdens on land. 


equal need of the great navy which you have”? For us to 


preach the status quo in answer to such a contention as this | 


would be to make ourselves ridiculous. Each country must 
be the sole judge of the interests it behoves it to defend, 
and of the character of the forces by which those interests 
can be best defended. So long as Peace Conferences leave 
questions like disarmament on one side, and busy them- 
selves with matters within their compass, they may do 


much valuable work. But it is only on that condition that | 


they can hope to do any work at all. 





| of 


MR. RIDER HAGGARD ON SMALL HOLDINGS. | 


O much has been said and written on the land policy 
of the Government which is vague or ill-informed 
that it is a relief to come across a really practical essay on 
the small holdings question such as that which Mr. Rider 
Haggard contributes to the Cownty Gentleman of June 15th. 
Here at any rate we are at grips with main problems. 
Instead of windy denunciation of wicked landlords on the 
one hand, or indiscriminate accusations of Radical rapacity 
on the other, both of which have occasionally done duty 
for argument in the past, we get a patient and well- 
reasoned study of the essential difficulties of an extremely 
complicated question. Mr. Rider Haggard has seen more 
of the conditions of rural England, taken as a whole, than 
probably any other living Englishman. We have never 
been able to agree with his opinion that Free-trade has 
brought agriculture to ruin, but on this question of small 
holdings we believe that he is arguing on sound lines; 
though his objections to some of the tendencies of the 
—— Government legislation will not lessen the 
rovernment’s difficulties. 


How difficult and complicated a matter the question of | 


roviding small holdings is liable to become could hardly 
better exemplified than by the protests in regard to 
the way in which a great extension of small holdings 


will affect the agricultural labourer. No doubt Lord 
Carrington has been able to show that the grievances 
complained of by the Burwell labourers in their 


manifesto are largely unreal, and that they have very 
greatly exaggerated their case. Making every allowance, 
however, for such exaggeration, it is, we fear, impossible 


to deny that the spread of small holdings must to a | 
| co-operation is bound to diminish working expenses, and 


certain extent affect unfavourably the interests of many 
rural labourers. Unless the labourer is himself able to 
become a small holder—and thousands of them are not 


only incapable of doing so, but also unwilling—there must | 


be a considerable displacement of labour. 


This is not a | 


valid argument against small holdings any more than it is | 


against improved machinery, and in our opinion must not 
be allowed to defeat the Government’s proposal. At the 
same time, it is a fact which cannot be ignored, and con- 
tains a warning against hasty and ill-considered action by 
the State. It is almost impossible to thrust a hand into 
running machinery without injury. 

Mr. Rider Haggard’s opposition to the Government 
scheme rests on different grounds. He has always been 
an advocate of the creation of small holdings, but he sees 
all sorts of objections to the proposed form of State inter- 
ference. To begin with, he dislikes the idea of the State 
as manager altogether. The State will interfere as an 
“amateur,” and to expect that holdings will be established 





to the neighbourhood of £100 an acre, which, if the State 
is not to lose money, means a rent of at least £3 for ¢ 

acre held. How can the little tenant pay so much and 
still prosper, except perhaps out of fruit, which takes 
years to establish? Moreover, would the said State 
with its accounts to balance, prove a very forbearing 
landlord, and would not the multitude of officials, mak 
and small, central and local, with salaries, travellin 
expenses, and pensions to be paid, eat up what = 
moneys did come into its coffers? The reader may reflect 
upon the cost of the administration of the Poor Law, &e. 
and answer the question for himself.” It is a dismal 
prophecy. Has Mr. Haggard, then, no suggestions to 
make? He has several. First and foremost, he wants to 
In this, of course, he has 
our full support. We have pointed out again and again 
in these columns the unfairness of taxing the raw material 
of the industry of agriculture, which is the land, and of 
placing the weight of local taxation entirely upon the 
shoulders of the owners of one kind of property. Why 
should the small farmer, with an income of say £200, 
pay more in rates, because he makes his income out of 
land, than the tradesman who makes an income of 
£2,000, but who lives in a house with onlv a couple 
f acres of land attached to it? Next as to provision 
of capital. Mr. Haggard suggests that an Act should 
be passed “to enable tenants to buy their land by 


| voluntary agreement, borrowing, let us say, eight-tenths 


of the money from the State, which would take the 
said land as security for the repayment of the loan, 
as it is quite willing to do in Ireland. This,” he con- 
siders, “would create small holdings by a natural process.” 
Into the economics of this suggestion we have not space 
to enter here, nor into a discussion of the Raffeison 
system of credit banks, by which poor people are enabled 
to obtain money to work their land; we may note, how. 
ever, that both systems are a success in Denmark, 
essentially a land of farmers. Mr. Haggard’s remaining 
suggestions are the organisation of Co-operative societies 
under the Board of Agriculture, and the enlargement of 
the limits of the parcel post, so as to enable the small 
farmer to deliver his produce upon the market at a low 
charge for carriage. As regards the latter possibility, we 
are most of us inclined to think, without much justification 
for the opinion, that we should make admirable Postmaster- 
Generals, and could do a great deal of good in many ways 
if we altered Post Office regulations ; but it is difficult not 
to agree that the parcel post might be made of greater 
service to the small farmer than it actually proves. Limits 
of size often hamper and annoy him. Here, of course, 
the Post Office would have to reckon not only with the 
capabilities of the railways, but with its own methods of 
delivery. The expense, further, would be considerable, 
and—a fact of which sight is sometimes lost—a diminution 
in the profits of the Post Office means extra taxation to 
make up for the loss of revenue. 

As to the need of increase of co-operative methods, 
however, there can be no two opinions. Intelligent 


to increase and quicken profits. But a considerable 
question remains. Should the Co-operative societies, 
which it is agreed are necessary, come into existence under 
the auspices of the County Council and the Board of 
Agriculture, or should they be allowed’ to spring up 
wherever voluntary effort can be found able to provide 
them? Mr. Haggard thinks they should be established 
under the control of the Board of Agriculture. Mr. 
Robert Yerburgh, on the other hand, an acknowledged 
authority, writing to Tuesday’s Times, urges that the 
County Councils would not like the extra administrative 
work, and would not do it well, and believes that co-opera- 
tive methods are best secured by the work of voluntary 
associations such as the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
of which he is president. On the whole, we are inclined to 
agree with him. Voluntary institutions better suit the 
national temperament, and when in addition they can be 
proved to be doing rapid and admirable work, it would be 
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foolish to discard them for others which are hitherto un- 

roved. For ourselves, as we have said before, we should 
a referred the principle of the Government's Bill to 
be voluntary throughout, and we believe the necessity for 
compulsion to be largely imaginary. But we do not wish 
to begin by throwing cold water on any well-meant effort 
to better the conditions under which the inhabitant of 
our rural districts works and lives, and to give him 
what he so sorely needs, the hope of something better 
and more comfortable than life as he sees it to-day. 
We will only express a doubt whether the Government 
e not exaggerated the difficulty of getting land for 
experiment, and, as Mr. Haggard thinks, underrated the 
cost, not only of enabling the small holder to get his living 
from the land, but of providing him with those absolute 
necessities, farm-buildings and a cottage for himself. 
Government action and compulsion are terribly dear 
juxuries, and small holdings, if they are to succeed, must 
be done on the cheap and not “in the grand manner.” 
These are essential truths, but we are not sure whether 
the Goverument and the Liberal Party fully realise them. 


hav 








THE ANNIVERSARY OF PLASSEY. 


O0-MORROW is the anniversary of the battle of Plassey, 
the battle which secured their Empire in India to the 
British people. The best-known story of the battle is that 
it Macaulay's famous essay; but much to be preferred to 
Macaulay's account, vigorous and picturesque as it is, is 
the description of the engagement on which he chiefly 
relied.—tbat to be found in Orme’s “ History of the Mili- 
tary Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan.”’ 
There Orme, in his majestic, unaffected style, one of the 
noblest vehicles for description in English 
literatare, gives in considerable detail the history of the 


historical 


campaign, and the events which led up to and concluded 


it, As a rule, a hundred and fifty years after their 
publication books, like men, find their own level. Both 
the men and the books secure the position in the 


world’s estimate which they deserve. There are, however, 
certain exceptions, and Orme is one of them. His Indian 
history is one of the really great books in our literature, and 
yet it has never received the recognition it deserves. Orme 
was a surgeon in the service of the East India Company, and 
was cognisant of the events which he describes at first, not 
at second, band. It is not unfair to him to 
Thucydides, either in regard to his presentation of facts or 
his grasp of style. The pages in which Orme describes the 
tragedy of the Black Hole are, we venture to assert, unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable in historical literature. 

The best anniversary memorial that we can offer our readers 
of the battle of Plassey is to quote the salient passages 
from Orme. We must pass over his description of the 
Council of War which Clive summoned, not on the night 
before Plassey, but on the night before he marched to the 
field of Plassey. We may quote, however, the characteristic 
sentences in which Orme generalises on Councils of War :— 


compare 


“It is very rare that a council of war decides for battle; for as 
the commander never consults his officers in this authentic form, 
but when great difficulties are to be surmounted, the general 
communication increases the sense of risque and danger which 
every one brings with him to the consultation. Thirteen officers 
were against, and only seven voted for immediate action. The 
sanction of this council in no wise alleviated the anxieties of 
Clive; for, as soon as it broke up, he retired alone into the 
adjoining grove, where he remained near an hour in deep medita- 
tion, which convinced him of the absurdity of stopping where he 
was; and acting, now entirely from himself, he gave orders, on 
his return to his quarters, that the army should cross the river 
the next morning.” 


the march of the troops to Plassey, and certain communi- 
cations with Meer Jaffier, the general of Surajah Dowlab, 
who, it may be remembered, had promised to go over to 
Clive with his cavalry. Orme next takes us to the army 
of the Nabob, which Clive found posted about a mile away 
from his own position at Plassey. He describes the moral 
condition of the Oriental despot’s camp in a passage wortby 
of Tacitus :-— 


“The despondency of the Nabob increased as the hour of | 


danger approached. Sitting in his tent in the evening of his 
arrival at the camp, it chanced that his attendants quitted him 


| . 
one after another in order to say their usual prayers at sunset, 


until they left him quite alone; when a common fellow, either 
through ignorance, or with an intention to steal, entered the tent 
unperceived, until he was discovered by the Nabob; who starting 
from the gloomy reflections in which he was absorbed, hastily 
recalled his attendants with this emphatic exclamation: ‘Sure 
they see me dead!’” 


How striking is the way in which Orme conveys to us the 
manner in which the tyrant is always baunted by the fear of 
desertion in an hour of peril. 

Orme goes on to describe the grove of Plassey, and certain 
marked characteristics of the place which was to be the 
battlefield. After this follows the main description of the 
opening of the battle, which we cannot do better than quote 
verbatim, asking our readers at the same time to turn to their 
Macaulay and to observe how the great essayist used the 
material placed at his service by the earlier historian. 
Admirers as we are of Macaulay's style and genius, it is im- 
possible to admit that he improved on his model. Note the 
picturesqueness, and also energy, of Orme’s simple yet vivid 
phrase, “ and behind each cannon walked an elephant” :— 


“At day-break, the enemy’s army issuing from many different 
openings of the camp, began to advance towards the grove; 
50,000 foot, 18,000 horse, and 50 pieces of cannon. The greatest 
part of the foot were armed with matchlocks, the rest with various 
arms, pikes, swords, arrows, rockets. The cavalry, both men and 
horses, drawn from the northern regions, were much stouter than 
any which serve in the armies of Coromandel. The cannon were 
mostly of the largest calibres, 24 and 32 pounders; and these 
were mounted on the middle of a large stage, raised six feet from 
the ground, carrying besides the cannon, all the ammunition 
belonging to it, and the gunners themselves who managed the 
cannon, on the stage itself. These machines were drawn by 
40 or 50 yoke of white oxen, of the largest size, bred in the 
country of Purnea; and behind each cannon walked an elephant, 
trained to assist at difficult tugs, by shoving with his foreliead 
against the hinder part of the carriage. The infantry and 
cavalry marched in many separate and compact bodies. Forty 
vagabond Frenchmen, under the command of one Sinfray, 
appeared at the larger tank, that nearest the grove, with four 
pieces of light cannon. Two larger pieces advanced, and halted 
on a line with this tank, close to the bank of the river. Behind 
these posts 5,000 horse and 7,000 foot took their station under the 
command of Meer Murdeen, and the son of Moonlol. The rest of 
the army in large columns of horse and foot extended in a curve 
from the left of the hillock near their camp, to the ground about 
800 yards east of the southern angle of the grove of Plassey ; 
and in this part were the troops of Meer Jaffier, Roydoolub 
and Lattee. In all the openings between the columns were 
interspersed the artillery, two, three and four pieces together 
Colonel Clive, viewing the enemy’s array from the top of the 
hunting-house, was surprised at their numbers, as well as the 
splendor and confidence of their array; but judging that if his 


| own troops remained in the grove, the enemy would impute the 


caution to fear, and grow bolder, he drew them up in a line with 
the hunting-house, and facing to the nearest tank. They were 
900 Europeans, of whom 100 were artillery-men, and 50 were sailors; 
100 Topasses, and 2,100 Sepoys; the artillery were eight field-, 
pieces, all six-pounders, and two howitzers; the Topasses were 
blended in the battalion with the Europeans, the sailors assisted 
the artillery-men. The battalion with three field-pieces on the 
right, and the same number on their left were in the centre; on 
the right and left of which extended the Sepoys in two equal 
divisions. The other two field-pieces and the howitzers were 
advanced 200 yards in front of the left division of Sepoys, and 
posted behind two brick-kilns. This line extended 600 yarda 
beyond the right of the grove; but the distance of the enemy in 
this quarter, prevented any danger of their falling upon the 
flank before whatsoever troops were ordered could fall back, 
and range along the east side of the grove. The first shot was 
fired by the enemy, at eight o’clock, from the tank; it killed 
one and wounded another of the grenadier company, which was 
posted on the right of the battalion. This, as a signal, was 
followed by the continual fire of the rest of the Nabob’s 
artillery on the plain. But most of their shot flew too high. 
The two advanced field-pieces answered the fire from the tank, 
aud those with the battalion acted against the different divisions 
of heavy artillery on the plain; but firing out of the reach of 


| point-blank shot, hit none of the enemy’s guns; nevertheless, 
| every shot took place, either in one or other of the bodies of 


, , , se ., | infantry or cavalry. 
The pages which succeed this admirable disquisition describe | : , 


But ten for one killed, was no advantage in 
such a disparity of numbers, and in half an hour the English lost 
10 Europeans and 20 Sepoys; on which Colonel Clive ordered tho 
whole army to retire into the grove. The enemy, elated by this 
retreat, advanced their heavy artillery nearer, and fired with 
greater vivacity than before ; but their shot only struck the trees ; 
for the troops were ordered to sit down, whilst the field-pieces alone 
answered the enemy’s cannon from behind the bank. Explosions 
of powder were frequently observed amongst their artillery. 
At eleven o’clock Colonel Clive consulted his officers at the 
drum head ; and it was resolved to maintain the cannonade during 
the day, but at midnight to attack the Nabob’s camp. About noon 
a very heavy shower covered the plain, and very soon damaged 
the enemy’s powder so much, that their fire eslackened continu- 
ally ; but the English ammunition served on. The Nabob had 
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remained in his tent out of the reach of danger, continually 
flattered by his attendants and officers, of whom one half 
were traitors, with assurances of victory; but about noon he 
was informed that Meer Murdeen, the best and most faithful 
of his generals, was mortally wounded by a cannon-ball. The 
misfortune disturbed him to excess; he immediately sent for 
Meer Jaffier; and as soon as he entered the tent, flung his turband 
on the ground, saying: ‘Jaffier, that turband you must defend.’ 
The other bowed, and with his hands on his breast, promised his 
utmost services; and returning to his troops and associates 
immediately dispatched a letter to Colonel Clive, informing him 
of what had passed, and advising him either to push forward in 
the instant, or at all events, to attack the Nabob’s eamp at three 
the next morning; but the messenger was afraid to proceed whilst 
the firing continued. In the meantime, the terrors of the Nabob 
increased continually; Roydoolub taking advantage of them, 
counselled him to return to his capital; his advice prevailed 
and the Nabob ordered the army to retreat into the entrench- 
ments.” 

We cannot, unfortunately, find space to quote Orme’s account 
of the retreat, or the advance of the English troops, or of the 
way in which Meer Jaffier’s cavalry, when they finally came 
over, were at first mistaken for the enemy. The final passage, 
however, must be given verbatim :— 

“Thus the whole of the English army entered the camp at five 
o'clock, without other obstacle than what they met from tents, 
artillery, baggage, and stores, dispersed around them, and 
abandoned by an army which out-numbered them ten to one, 
and were flying before them on all sides in the utmost con- 
fusion. The cause of this sudden panic was the flight of the 
Nabob, who hearing that Meer Jaffier remained inactive on the 
plain, and that the English were advancing to storm his camp, 
mounted a camel, and fled at the utmost pace of the animal, 
accompanied by about 2,000 horsemen. The victory was decided, 
and was confirmed by the arrival of the messenger with the letter 
sent by Meer Jaffier at noon; soon after came another, whom 
Colonel Clive immediately returned with a note, requesting Meer 
Jailier to meet him the next morning at Daudpore.” 

The account of the meeting between Clive and Meer Jaffier 
next day at Daudpore is as follows :— 

“ On entering the English camp, he alighted from his elephant, 
and the guard drew out, and rested their arms, to receive him 
with the usual honours. Not knowing the meaning of this com- 
pliment, he started back, as if he thought it a preparation to his 
destruction; but Colonel Clive advancing hastily, embraced and 
saluted him Nabob of Bengel, Behar and Orixa, which removed 
his fears. They conferred about an hour, he making some 
apologies, and the Colonel no reproaches; but advised him to 
proceed immediately to the city, and not to suffer Surajah Dowlah 
to escape nor his treasures to be plundered.” 


Those who have followed our quotations from Orme will do 
well to turn to the original and read the account of how the 
Nabob, Surajah Dowlah, fled from his capital in a boat 
and how Meer Jaffier occupied his palace. We must find 
space for the conference between Meer Jaffier, Clive, and 
the other persons concerned in the Treaty made before the 
war as to the disposition of Surajah Dowlah’s wealth and 
territory. It is here that we get the account of Clive’s 
disillusionment of the double traitor and blackmailer 


Omichund :-— 
“ The conference being ended, Clive and Scrafton went towards 
Omichund, who was waiting in full assurance of hearing the glad 
tidings of his good fortune; when Clive said: ‘It is now time to 
undeceive Omichund;”’ on which Scrafton said to him in the 
Indostan language: ‘ Omichund, the red paper is a trick; you are 
to have nothing.’ These words overpowered him like a blast of 
sulphur; he sank back fainting, and would have fallen to the 
ground, had not one of his attendants caught him in his arms; 
they carried him to his palankin, in which they conveyed him to 
his house, where he remained many hours in stupid melancholy, 
aud began to shew some symptoms of insanity. Some days after, 
he visited Colonel Clive, who advised him to make a pilgrimage 
to some pagoda; which he accordingly did soon after, to a famous 
one near Maulda; he went, and returned insane, his mind every 
day more and more approaching to idiotism; and, contrary 
to the usual manners of old age in Indostan, still more to 
the former excellence of his understanding, he delighted in 
being continually dressed in the richest garments, and orna- 
mented with the most costly jewels. In this state of im- 
becility, he died about a year and a half after the shock 
of his disappointment. Grounded on his importance, by 
knowing the secret, he held out the terror of betraying it, 
to secure his own advantages. Whether he would have be- 
trayed it, if refused, is uncertain; for part of his fortune was 
in the power of the English, and he had the utmost vengeance of 
Jaffier and his confederates to fear. However, the experiment 
was not to be tried. But, on the other hand, as his tales and 
artifices prevented Surajah Dowlah from believing the repre- 
sentations of his most trusty servants, who early suspected, and 
at length were convinced that the English were confederated 
with Jaffier, the 2,000,000 of rupees he expected should have 
been paid to him, and he left to enjoy them in oblivion and 
contempt.” 
With this verdict on the Owichund incident we must conclude 


— 


as 
our excerpts from Orme. Those readers who are Willing 
and able to take our advice to turn to Orme’s own 
not, we regret to say, too easy a task, as Orme has nite li, 
reprinted, and must be read in the fine original quarto— 
should not fail to note the account of Surajah Dowlah’s end. 
It is like a page from Suetonius. 





CHILDREN TWO THOUSAND YEARS A@Go. 

» authorities of the British Museum are to be gop. 

gratulated on a very successful experiment. Through 
a rearrangement of certain collections, it became possible 
lately to make use of a vacated room for a new purpose. This 
was the grouping together of a large number of relics 
belonging to the life of the early Greeks and Romans, and 
assorting them so as to give a clear and coherent illustration 
of the surroundings and furniture of Greek and Roman 
houses —in a word, a picture of how the two peoples lived, 
Hitherto it has not been possible for the sightseer to gain such 
| a notion without a journey, say, to Pompeii or Herculaneun, 
He can now obtain a very fair idea within the space of a fey 
yards. It is an experiment which may well be amplified and 
extended on other lines. 

The objects brought together in this most interesting 
collection cover, of course, a wide ground. They have 
hitherto been distributed throughout different rooms, and 
have now been set side by side in groups; there are cases 
showing building materials, furniture, dress, surgical instru. 
ments, kitchen utensils, athletic trophies, and so on. But of 
all the other little groups, none, perhaps, has quite the same 
fascination as the case containing the children’s toys and 
games. No doubt there is a proper distinction belonging to the 
household possessions of mature and respectable citizens, or 
| to the delicate instruments of wise and learned surgeons, or the 
| toilet apparatus of dainty young women. But all these things 
| belong also to the lexicons and the dictionaries, Helmets, 
| harness, sandals, ladles, lamps, pens, pincers, water-pumps,— 
| they have all been duly looked out in Liddell-and-Seott and 

illustrated in the dictionary of antiquities, and have acquired 

|a measure of familiarity, perhaps rather than a certain 
| dulness, which sets them apart. There is a whiff of the 
declensions somewhere about them. But these nursery toys 
never came out of any grammar or Gradus, They belong only 
to the nursery, and that is to an age which can never Le 
later than yesterday. There is, for instance, only one date to 
which can be assigned the leaden chariot with its two prancing 
horses, possibly an inch and a half high, and the leaden horse- 
man, cut out of a thin sheet of metal like a biscuit stamped 
from pastry. Both of them belong to the same period as the 
Little Tin Soldier who went sailing down the gutter in the 
paper-boat of the German fairy-tale, and the Grenadier whom 
Stevenson’s child buried and exhumed, lamenting neverthie- 
less that after “all that’s gone and come, I shall fied 
my soldier dumb.” Nor are they worse made; nor is the 
tiny chair more clumsy which, belonging also to the lead age, 
would have brought sudden happiness to the owner of a 
Roman doll’s-house. The date, indeed, now and then only 
an antiquarian, and an antiquarian who knew something 
about soldiers and furniture, could easily determine. Here, 
for instance, is a sofa made of a brown glazed ware. It 
is strong and solid, measures some three or four inches 
in length, has a back and arms of an imitation rolled 
pattern, would seat two or three small dolls, and is of an 
extremely satisfactory nature. It might have been made last 
week at the Doulton ware factory, if you can get sofas in 
Doulton ware. Here, again, is a model of a woman kneading 
a cake, oraroll. She has no legs, for legs would destroy the 
balance of the model, and prevent it being easily set upon the 
floor or the table. But she is cleverly pinned by the top of 
her skirts to her pastry-board, her arms are jointed, and she 
would move her rolling-pin (unfortunately lost) up and down 
the board as ingeniously and industriously as any sawing-bear 
carved at Brienz in the darkness of last winter. The Swiss 
and the Roman wood-carver know their business, and com- 
bine simplicity, regularity of movement, and imitation of 
the doings of “grown-ups,”—all the essentials of a proper 
mechanical toy. 

In this market, whatever the supply may be, the demand 
does not vary. The first necessity, or nearly the first, is 
a toy capable of providing a satisfying noise. Such & 
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desire is met, in the collection exhibited, by two or three 


different specimens of rattles; one, of a rather elegant 
description, & mixture between an owl and an amphora, 
which would probably do nicely for a girl, another, 
beavier and more masculine, modelled into a hollow pig. 
At a little later period comes a demand for mugs to 
pold milk and water, and these, of course, are painted with 
figures of children, generally crawling for an apple or an 
orange on the floor, and in one case, perhaps designed for 
twins, with a picture of a boy and a girl teaching a neat- 
joking dog to jump through a hoop. Ina year or so comes 
the parting of the ways, when the nursery demand is divided. 
It was supplied two thousand years ago as it is supplied now, 
py models of animals and by dolls. In the one division you 
get donkeys carrying panniers of loaves, negroes riding mules, 
a leaden Pomeranian dog apparently once painted white, a fox- 
terrier collared “all proper” with a fine long uncut tail and 
an inquisitive nose, a monkey eating a bun, and a handsome 
soldier with a round red shield, riding a charger with a really 
good hogged mane. For the dogs there would naturally be 
required a whistle, which modern civilisation has forgotten how 
to model out of mud, as it used to be modelled ; and for an even 
later period there was to be reserved the noble joy of fishing 
with real hooks. There is not much more than a little rust to 
differentiate the best of the Roman fish-hooks from the modern 
product of Limerick. So much for the masculine demand 
and supply, unaltered throughout time. But the feminine,— 
the dolls? Have they altered? Perhaps, for some children, 
alittle. Most of the dolls shown at Bloomsbury must have 
been expensive, in which they do not differ from many dolls 
of to-day; like modern dolls, too, they had beautifully jointed 
legs and arms. But the particular specimens exhibited have 
been little used (each once belonged, it is an unhappy thing to 
remember, to its proper urn), and they would not, to a modern 
eye, hold out strong attractions to a child. Some of them are 
earved already dressed, and some possibly were meant to be 
dressed, or wrapped up, by their owners. But they are 
all of them models of grown-up girls and women, and it 
is not easy to see why a child should have been supposed 
to want to nurse them. It is difficult to be certain about 
these dolls—except one. That is a rag-doll, faded and 
yellow. The others are elegant things to hold, or to be 
brought out to show to visitors on grand occasions. But 
this one was some little child’s baby. 

The status of the child’s toy has hardly altered through 
twenty-five centuries. How far has the status of the owner 
of the toys? Not, that is, in regard to educational problems, 
but in regard to the simple relations of child and parent, or 
children and the community. Of course, the essential natural 
hold of motherhood upon a woman must always have been 
equally strong. But in the days in which these dolls and 
toys were made, if mothers and fathers were not unkind to 
their own children, they could certainly be hideously cruel to 
the children of others. Andromache, lamenting over the dead 
Hector, bewails the miserable fate, not of herself, but of her 
little son, who will be spurned, hungry and pleading, from 
the tables of his feasting companions: “Thy father sits not 
atour board!” That is doubtless a true enough picture of 
the fate of an orphan in the Homeric age. It is unthinkable 
of a modern State, but it was the same cruelty which survived 
in the most cultured age of Greece, and which allowed the 
conquering Spartans to massacre their Plataean prisoners in 
cold blood, or the Athenians to pass a vote condemning five 
thousand Mytileneans to death. It was, indeed, part of a 
general fierceness, natural to young communities perpetually 
at war, which was not checked, and could not disappear, until 
after the teaching of a new religion. We are too far off the 
coming of the change to perceive easily how great the change 
has been. But it can be at least appreciated by contrasting 
the frequent preaching of the gospel of gentleness to all 
children in the Christian religion with the almost complete 
absence of passages, in the pagan writings of Greece and 
Rome, dealing with affection for children other than the 
natural love of the parent for his son or daughter. 





THE ENTOMOLOGY OF THE SALMON-FLY. 
GOOD deal of discussion, conducted now and then at 
rather a high temperature, has been engendered recently 
by the use in a Scottish river of-a kind of cross-bred lure 





for salmon, which appears to be something between what 
is commonly known as a “salmon-fly” and an imitation of 
some species of crustacean. Thut, at least, is how it strikes 
us as most reasonable to deseribe it. The discussion has 
arisen on the question whether this is a fair “ fly,” in the sense 
in which that word is employed when speaking of a lure fot 
salmon; whether, as such, it may be used on a river or beat 
where “fly only” is permissible, or whether, in sueh eircum- 
stances, it is not, rather, a lightly veiled imitation of the 
minnow, and, so far, a poaching instrument. The composite 
creature is singular in appearance, menacing, and deadly. It 
has the wings and hackles of the ordinary salmon-fly, 
resembling those of a “ Wilkinson.” Then it has a stoutish, 
solid body, certainly more weighty and substantial than those 
of the fly as known by salmon. This body is divided into two 
parts—perbaps intended by their maker to represent thorax 
and abdomen respectively—united by a waspish waist. The 
anatomy, however, is a little obscure. What is not obscure, 
but very salient, is the fact that at the extremity of each 
segment of this divided body is a triple hook. This duplicate 
arrangement of the hooks, one in advance of the other, tandem 
fashion, we have seen, of course, before, designed for that 
special variety of the salmon known as salmo irritans, a 
variety which appears in the true salmon, but yet more 
frequently, it may be, among the sea-trout,—the fish which 
rises short time after time, and is thus the cause of unutterable 
anguish to the angler, who, for the sake of his soul’s greater 
peace, has this supplementary advanced hook attached, so 
that even if the fish do rise short to the actual fly it may yet 
come within danger of this “angle” which is the leader of the 
tandem, and may thus assuage the fisherman’s griefs by 
affixing itself. Nor, again, is it at all a new thing to see 
this arrangement of more than one hook, back to back, 
used either for salmon or sea-trout. On some rivers such hooks 
are quite the vogue, the contention in their favour being 
not only that two or three hooks are more likely than one 
to take the fish securely, but also that it is a plan which causes 
the fly to swim in a more steady, natural way. On other 
rivers such hooks are never seen attached to a salmon-fly, and 
the gillie, if you show him one, will shake his head with a sad 
wisdom, and say that they are very bad devices, for the fish 
will rub the hook which is outside his mouth against a rock, 
or otherwise use it as a lever for prising out the hook which is 
within bis mouth. The gillie tells you this with so much con- 
viction that it is hard to believe he has not seen it happen. 
Such, then, is fashion, and such is the nature of this fearful 
bait which has caused discussion. 

Fearful, however, as its aspect is, it does not at al] follow that 
it will of necessity be very fatal as a lure for the attraction of 
salmon. But that is obviously quite another question from 
the question whether it can be correctly described as a 
salmon-fly. Those who take a strong line in opposition to this 
strange invention say, with most perfect truth, that it has nc 
resemblance to any known natural fly. But neither, for the 
matter of that, has any of the recognised “ salmon-flies,” 
so-called. It might appear, at the outset of such a discussion 

_as this, that the first requisite was a definition of “salmon- 
fly”; but it is rather doubtful whether to ask for this 
would not be to ask for too much. However we may 
define or describe a salmon-fly, it is certain that the 
ordinary specimens falling within that category do not 
bear the most distant likeness to any flying insect known 
to science. If a Jock Scott, let us say, is like anything 
at all in Nature, it is perbaps more like a peacock butterfly 
than any other kind, but a salmon would have every 
right to be very much alarmed indeed, instead of at all 
attracted, if he were to see a peacock butterfly swimming 
towards him down the current of the Tay or Tweed. The 
truth is that in speaking of these concoctions of feathers which 
we use in salmon-angling as “ flies” we are using a name which 
is not only a misnomer, but a misleading one. The manner in 
which the name came to be used as it is is clear enough,—by 
analogy with the feather concoctions used to allure trout, 
which are rightly enough called “ flies,” because they are strict 
imitations, often wonderfully exact, of natural flies. We fis! 
them in such a way as to imitate most closely the action of 
the living insect, letting them come floating down over the 
fish, either on the surface or just below it, precisely as a 
natwal fiy floats on the surface with cocked wings, or is 
curried along below it when drowned. The very different 
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manner in which we fish the “ salmon-fly”” is evidence in itself 
that it is not a “fly” in imitation of any winged insect, as is 
the trout-fly. We do not let it float down the current, but, 
rather, bring it across the current, arresting it at the end of 
the line, sometimes giving it a series of little jerks, to com- 
municate to it an alternation of quick movement and sudden 
arrest,—in every way, in fact, causing it to imitate, so far as 
it may, the movements of a crustacean, or some larva of the 
crustaceans. When once this is said, it appears so obvious as 
not to be worth the saying; but itis very evident that it is not 
recognised, or is forgotten, in many of the discussions about 
the nature of this composite lure masquerading under the 
name of fly. The truth is that though it is a mere mas- 
querading, its fancy dress is not much more pronounced than 
that of a good many of the other salmon-flies. It has the merit, 
probably, or the poaching defect, of being a more close 
imitation of the crustacean creature; but whether this is 
teally so must be left a good deal to the arbitrament of the 
salmon. They must be far better judges on this point than 
the angler, and until the “ fly,” or whatever it be right to call 
it, has been fished much more than we believe it to have been 
fished as yet, it is not possible to judge of this. After all, 
this is the point on which the verdict for or against this par- 
ticular lure will turn If it be found much more deadly than 
“ fly,” commonly so named, then it will have to be ruled out 
of place on a river or on a beat where fly only is allowed. On 
the other hand, it is not to be supposed that anybody will 
object to a lure as fantastic as the angler pleases to make it, 
provided he does not catch fish with it. 

The objects at which salmon will rise, when they are in a 
complacent mood, are many and various. The writer was 
informed by a boatman on the Tay, not more imaginative than 
most of his class, that he had seen a salmon rise at an apple 
floating on the surface of the stream. Thus emboldened, the 
writer related the story told by the fishers of the Bidassoa, 
in Spain, that on that frontier river the approved bait for the 
salmon was a mouse, and on the following morning his dour 
Tuy boatman appeared with a mysterious small parcel 
wrapped in paper. The wrapper being unfolded, revealed 
a mouse, which the boatman had trapped in his house on 
the previous evening, and had conveyed to the river with the 
object of putting to the proof the question whether the 
sulmon of the Tay were similar in their tastes to their 
brethren of the Bidassoa. It has to be admitted that the 
test was far from conclusive, even in its negative results, for 
though the mouse, being attached to the hook, floated down 
the current with its tail and little legs moving in quite an 
attractive way under the influence of the stream, the fish for 
the time being were in that unresponsive state of mind or 
appetite in which they declined to look at any lure. As a 
test case, therefore, this failed in decisive issue; but certainly 
the bait looked quite as alluring as those of more recognised 
kinds, and there is no particular reason to doubt the statement 
of the Pyrenean fishermen that they were in the habit of 





using a mouse as a lure, nor the implied inference that it was 
sometimes found successful. The salmon’s appetite in fresh 
water seems to be poor, unless it be a kelt; but it is not at all 
exclusive, and there is no cause for thinking that a mouse 
would come amiss to it, even if it was not deceived as to 
the nature of the bait which was being offered to it. To 
return to the subject of the mixtare of feather and body 
which has caused so much acrimonious discussion, it is to be 
supposed that some decision will be reached before long as 
to whether or no it conforms to the legal definition, which 
still remains to be framed, of a salmon-fiy. In the mean- 
time, our own opinion is that it would be difficult to rule it out 
ef court on the ground that it has much less resemblance to 
any true kind of fly than most of the salmon “flies” which 
are in common use; but for all that, we cannot think that it 
is a lure which a man of any nice sentiment or delicate con- 
science would be willing to employ on a beat where his per- 
mission to fish was restricted to the use of “ fly only.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
LES SAINTS SUCCESSEURS DES DIEUX. 


(To rue Eprror or THe “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Cultus, says Wellbausen, was the residuum of paganism 





left in the religion of Israel. To bow much of the Old 


tn, 
Testament is this illuminative saying a key! The obscure 
allusions in the historical books, the vehement denunciation of 
the prophets, the traces of primitive practice left even in the 
revised Codes of the Hexateuch, show its justice. Once it is 
recognised, the facts fall into place and present a connected 
whole. Nor does it hold good only of Israel. In popular 
belief and observance, as such, the idols of the tribe linger ; 
in no department of life are prejudice and custom so tenaciols 
of existence as here. The religions of to-day are built upon 
those of yesterday: the earth from which they spring enter 
into their substance and moulds their life. If we would know 
what men believe, we must go below their explicit creeds. 
These are surface-soil, light and superficial; the roots of 
religion lie deeper down. “ Les Saints Successeurs des Dienr: 
Essais de Mythologie Chrétienne,” by M. P. Saintyves (Paris; 
Emile Nourry, 5 francs), is a study in comparative religion go 
scholarly and so scientific that, except on points of detuil, 
reply is precluded: the central position is gained. This 
position is that the cultus of the martyrs and suints in the 
Christian Church is of pagan origin. To illustrate the thesis 
M. Saintyves examines the sources of the existing legends, 
concluding with a chapter on the mythology of proper names, 
to be followed in another volume by an inquiry into that of 
art and ritual, the three forming a link between the religions 
of the old world and that of the new. 

The influence of Greece is as potent in religion as in civilisa. 
tion in general. Her gods took possession of the temples of 
Rome and of the churches of Christ. Nor was the process 
dificult. Free trade in religion was the rule of the ancient 
world. The substitution was gradual but effective. The 
Rowan deities—magistrats surnaturels de la république—were 
uninspiring; the God of Israel, even when humanised, was 
remote. Nothing is more misleading than the conception 
of Greek religion derived from Greek philosophy. It would 
be as reasonable to take Socrates as typical of the theology of 
his fellow-countrymen as to take Dr. Martineau as representa- 
tive of English Nonconformity. Miss Harrison in her 
remarkable “ Prolegomena” has described the survival of 
the old Nature-cults under the worship of the new Olympians; 
and a survey of Neo-Platonism, with its kindred theosophies, 
confirms her picture. The core of darkness cannot be over. 
looked. Purtly of set purpose to attract converts, partly with 
reluctance as condescending to her environment, partly as 
declining from her first fervour and welcoming lower 
standards, the Church underwent a process of Hellenisation, 
—assimilating, however, rather the lower than the higher 
elements of the religion of Greece. 

In nothing is this more manifest than in the crowd of minor 
deities which before long filled the Christian Pantheon, 
Monotheism is too abstract for average mankind. Inter. 
mediate beings, angels or demigods, ghosts or demons, were 
brought in to fill up the interval between heaven and earth, 
It is not easy to define the attitude of the Church to this 
secondary religion. She bas taken it over into her system, 
but, as it were, under protest,—common-sense, that advocatus 
diaboli, has had its say, and, at times, prevailed. The Jewish 
element in early Christianity frowned upon these develop- 
ments; but this soon became suspect, and was ejected or 
merged in the onward movement. A Paul or a John ina 
basilica of the fourth century would have been as lost as a Jew 
of the Exile in a Babylonian shrine. A passion for material 
objects of worship took possession of the Christian world,—a 
dream, a discovery of bones (not necessarily human), a fancied 
revelation, and a new martyr, a hero, was called into existence. 
Nor does this thirst for the marvellous lack modern apologists. 
Mgr. Gerbet—once, strange to say, a disciple of Lamennais; 
later, more consistently, a leading promoter of the Syllabus of 
1864—writes with regard to the authenticity of relics: “Un 
simple peut-étre aurait lui-méme son prix. Dans les choses 
de Dieu et du ceur il y a quelquefois des probabilités 
adorables.” The parallel in Greek paganism was exact; the 
cult of the heroes and the popular relic-mongering anticipated 
Christian usage. And what Rome was to the latter Delphi 
was tothe former. “Delphes faisait des dieux comme Rome 
fait des saints.” 

It is difficult to picture to ourselves the mind of the Middle 
Ages with regard to these matters. In the eleventh century 
St. Romuald was driven to simulate madness to escape from 
his monks, who would have murdered him in order to secure 
bis relics, as, to this day, fanatical Arabs will kill a Dervish 
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of peculiar sanctity from the same motive; the bones of the 


dead being, in their estimation, a more efficacious protection 
than the presence of the living man. At St. Omer, the 
yisitor was shown the sweat of the Saviour; at Jerusalem, the 
finger of the Holy Ghost; at Rome, the rod of Moses, and 
the horns with which, according to the Vulgate reading of 
Exodus xxxiv. 29, he came down from the mount. Seventeen 
arms of St. Andrew, were exhibited, twelve bands of St. Leger, 
sixty fingers of St. Jerome. A pious Jesuit of the seventeenth 
century sees in this multiplication a miracle wrought to 
increase the devotion of the faithful. Many of these dupli- 
cates were, in fact, mere facsimiles of a supposed original, 
which came in time to be taken as genuine. Some legends arose 
from the misreading of inscriptions,—a fertile source of 
blunders; others, like that of the holy house of Loretto, from 
a play upon words, the family name Angelo being taken to 
mean angels, as M. Chevalier has shown in his conclusive 
“Notre Dame de Lorette.” The fabulous Cephalophori, or saints 
carrying their heads in their hands, have their origin in a 
metaphor used by St. John Chrysostom and taken literally by 
mediaeval painters: ‘‘as soldiers address themselves with con- 
fidence to their king when they can show the wounds received 
in bis service, so,” says this Father, “the martyrs, presenting 
their severed heads to the king of Heaven, obtain of him their 
desire.” The Madonna della Quercia, or del Olmo, so common 
in Southern Europe, is a naif reproduction of the theophany 
of the Burning Bush. Among the Slavs the days of the week 
appear as saints. We have St. Nediela, or Sunday, and 
St. Petka, or Friday. The Resurrection—Anastasis—becomes 
St, Anastasia; the Epiphany, St. Triphaigne; the calendar, 
St. Almanack,—as in our own day the Expédition of the 
French parcel post has developed into St. Expedit. The 
supply corresponds to the demand. 

The cult of the dead was transplanted easily enough from 
pagan to Christian soil. The Agape, a slight variation of the 
silicernium of the ancients, served as an inducement to 
converts unwilling to break with their past. The Third 
Council of Carthage found it necessary to forbid the adminis- 
tration of the Eucharist to the dead; the idea that baptism 
profited them appears in Apostolic times (1 Corinthians xv. 29). 
St. Jerome is hard put to it in his controversy with Vigilantius 
to excuse the excesses which took place in connexion with 
the vigils and pernoctationes in basilicis martyrum, 

The moral of these things is not that this human element 
in religion should be rooted up—this is impossible—but that 
it should be pruned, and, above all, that its relativity should 
be frankly admitted. The religious idea, as it presents itself 
to us, is necessarily concrete; the divine light never descends 
unclothed. The eschatology of the Protestant is as fanciful as 
the hagiology of the Roman Catholic. What M. Saintyves calls 
la mythologie chrétienne cannot be got rid of; it is inherent in 
all religion. The mischief begins when what is symbol is 
identified with what is symbolised. Illusion, it may be, is part 
of our state, and so beneficent. But this is on the condition 
that it remains illusion. An illusion which is suspected of 
being an illusion is no longer an illusion, but a lie. It is the 
danger of the Churches to forget this. Hence the gulf 
between their mind, swathed, as it were, in swaddling-clothes, 
and the free growing mind of mankind. It should be possible 
to bridge it: it exists rather in us than in things :— 

“The worship of the saints is an essential modus of piety ata 
certain stage of religious growth. It stands, as does that of the 
demigods which preceded it, infinitely higher than the older forms 
of Nature-worship. A recognition of our indebtedness to past 
generations, it brings into relief the religiousness of the sense of 
human solidarity. ‘he dead bulk larger among mankind than 
the living; to commemorate the lives of great men is neither 
useless nor absurd. It is the dead who rule and move us; before 
every ploughman stands the shade of the inventor of the plough. 
Shall we smile at the Greeks who raised altars to Plato or to 
Socrates; at the Christian who venerates St. Francis of Assisi or 
St. Vincent of Paul? No, with their Master, they set before us 
personified the fairest lessons of tenderness and compassion that 
the world has seen. If it is true, as the strong phrase of the 
Gospel has it, that they were Sons of God, it is true also that 
they were sons of men. Immortal guides of their fellows, for us 
they prepared the way, for us they were torn by the thorns that 
border, and bruised by the rocks that strew, it :—then died, erect 
and unfaltering to the end. Their giant forms are bathed in the 
light of the summits; their shadows loom before us, vaster in the 
mystery of death. Lost in the distance of the heights, they are 
yet near us. We feel their presence; their voices come to us out 
of the silence of the past, in accents gentle but urgent in their 
appeal. These divine dead, more living than we, do they not for 








ever secure our hope, and call us on to the City of the Heighta, 
the Holy City, the Jerusalem of the Brotherhood of Man?” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. F. 


(We are glad to publish our correspondent’s most interest- 
ing criticism of a very remarkable book. We must not, 
however, be taken to adopt his point of view. He fails, for 
example, to note the religious wisdom of the Reformers, and 
especially of our Puritans, in insisting on the repudiation, 
not only of every form of superstition, but of things which, 
though harmless per se, were likely to foster superstition. 
Superstition is the deadliest of all the foes of true religion, 
and without constant vigilance the fungus growth of super- 
stition is always tending to spring up. No doubt the Puritans’ 
“one good custom,” had it stood alone, would have corrupted 
the world, for they were too often blind to the fact that “ God 
fulfils Himself in many ways.” Nevertheless, their protest 
against what Milton called “the trumpery” of one side of 
the unreformed religion was, when it was made, most needful, 
—Ep. Spectator. } 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CLIVE MEMORIAL FUND AND THE 
ANNIVERSARY OF PLASSEY. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “Srectaror,”’) 

Srr,—May I ask you to be kind enough to publish in your 
columns these few words reminding your readers of the cluims 
which Clive has upon the everlasting esteem and gratitude of 
Englishmen, and of the present project by which it is hoped 
that those claims may at last be in some measure recognised ? 
No memorial worthy either of ourselves or of him has as yet 
been set up to commemorate the man whose patience, resolu- 
tion, courage, and foresight laid the foundations of our Indian 
Empire. Ido not wish now to add a word to the eloquent 
appeal which Lord Curzon has made on behalf of this fund. 
I only wish to point out that there could be no more suitable 
date for paying this honour to Clive’s memory than tbat of 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of his crowning victory 
of Plassey, which falls to-morrow. Though it is rather 
as a firm and able administrator than as a warrior that 
in our days we care to remember Clive, it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that the turning-point of his great career was 
reached on June 23rd, 1757, and as it is necessary to choose 
one especial date to stand for a long and brilliant life of 
usefulness, it is but natural to select that day which opened 
to him the work of his life and to us the splendid responsi- 
bilities of a vast and permanent Empire. It is a vain excuse 
for inaction that a hundred and fifty years have passed since 
the battle of Plassey. As generation succeeds to generation, 
the personal significance of Clive’s life and victories becomes 
more and more clear to us, his descendants; and more and 
more clear also is it that when Clive placed upon this English 
race the burden and responsibility of India he gave into our 
hands the noblest opportunity that has ever been entrusted 
to a people. We have made good use of it. Have we not 
earned the right to honour fittingly the man by whose intrepid 
foresight the work was entrusted to ourselves, and not to 
others °—I am, Sir, &c., PeRrcevVAL LANDON, 

Hon. See. to the Clive Memorial Fund. 

5 Pall Mall Place, S.W. 











AN UPPER HOUSE. 

[To tur Evrror or tae “ Sprcerator.”’ | 
Srr,—Political problems follow each other fast in England 
That of an Upper House is not without practical interest for 
us here. In your case, since the great change in the character 
of your Lower House, the problem is plainly pressing, the 
more 30 as the set of your population seems to be from the 
sober farm to the excitable factory, the region of class com- 
bination and of proneness to give ear to the alluring promises 
of revolution. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has a high, 
and no doubt deserved, reputation for practical wisdom. Yet 
his mode of approaching this most momentous question 
appears, if 1 may say it, hardly statesmanlike. The question 
calls for the calmest and most dispassionate consideration, 
being one likely to have a paramount influence on the political 
and social character and course of the nation. Sir H. Campbell- 
Banverman seems to commit himself to an extreme and 
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partisan course without a definite plan when he throws out 
his intention of making the English people “master in its 
own house.” Master of its own house it is right that 
the English people should be; but it is also necessary 
that the English people should be master of itself. 
Whether mere birth was ever distinctly recognised in England 
as a qualification for legislative power may be seriously 
questioned. At all events, respect for such a qualification has 
now departed. The power of the House of Lords of late has 
depended, not on pedigrees, but on the influence of its landed 
wealth, and on the support of a powerful representation of the 
same interest allied with kindred elements in the House of 
Commons. The action of the House has been persistently 
that of a party representing a class. It has heen uniformly 
reactionary, and oppressive in some cases, notably in that of 
Parliamentary reform, bringing the nation near the verge of 
revolution. Even law reform has had to make way in spite of 
it. It did a great service in throwing out Gladstone’s Home- 
rule Bill; but it would not have been called upon to do that 
service had its bearing in Irish questions generally been 
liberal and right. It has resisted every attempt to 
qualify its exclusive hereditary character by the creation 


of life Peers, so that, wealth being necessary to support a | 


hereditary peere ge, the only way of creating Peers for merit 
or public service must be by picking out ebhildless men. 
Pedigree as a title to political power is surely a thing of the 
past. Any considerable relic of it left in the constitution of 
a reformed Upper House would be weakness. Whenever a 
popular measure was thrown out by the hereditary votes, you 
would have a storm. A suspensory veto, which some timid 
reformers propose, would become a form; perhaps worse, as it 
would mask the real omnipotence of the Lower House. The 
same may be said of any of the pasteboard devices which 
timidity proposes and revolution would aecept with a smile. 
An Upper House strong in the reasonable confidence of the 
country, with a full share of legislative power and an effective 
veto on revolution, seems to be the thing manifestly and 
urgently required.—I am, Sir, &c., GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To Tuk Eprron or Tur “ Seecraron.”] 
Srr,—At the present moment, when the question of the 
advisability of a Second Chamber, and of the claim of the 
House of Lords to supply satisfactorily such a Chamber, is 
occupying so much attention, it seems to me that the enclosed 
extract from that delightful volume, Mr. Oliver's “ Alexander 
Hamilton: an Essay on the American Union,” may be read 
with profit. The author is summing up his criticism of the 
aristocratic element in Hamilton’s character and conduct. 
The criticism is too long to cite in full; but the whole of it 
deserves, I think, careful consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. D. 


“Tt is easy to deride the House of Lords, the vanity of titles, 
and the custom of primogeniture. The philosopher, regarding 
only the value of a man across a dinner table or in popular debate, 
easily justifies his derision. But there is a practical as well as an 
academic side to the matter, leading us to inquire further, if 
Britain has not gained much by her illogical disregard of the 
principles of natural selection, and if the Republic has not lost 
much by a too reverent observance of the Rights of Man? Asa 
matter of logic the democratic argument is conclusive; as a 
matter of history it is nonsense. The principle of aristocracy in 
a popular government is a very practical device for making use of 
the upper classes. We use ours while the Americans waste theirs. 
Titles and primogeniture may be absurd, but the fact remains 
that the wealthier classes in Britain recognise a public duty 
attaching to their position, while in the United States 
they do not. The tradition of the great English families, and 
of those whose ambition it is to become great, is service of 
the state in peace and war. The tradition of the great families 
in the Republic is as yet, in the nature of things, less defined; 
but, as far as it may be judged by a foreigner, it seems for the 
most part unconcerned with the duties of yovernment, and it is 
tending more and more towards the acquisition of commercial 
influence upon a scale such as the world has never before seen. 
The public spirit of its wealthy citizens is measured by huge 
donatives rather than by loyal service. They appear to entertain 
a cockney confidence that every obligation can be discharged by 
the signing of a cheque. The conspicuous virtue in the one case 


is honour; in the other, enterprise and industry; but if in a 
purely practical spirit we endeavour to compute the advantage to 
the state, everything is on the side of Britain, from the govern- 
meut of a parish to the councils of the nation.” 








—— 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS: LIFE PEBRAGBS. 
[To tae Epiror oy tae “Srectsron.”)} 
Srr,—It is not always realised how soon the creation of lifg 
Peers, and of life Peers only, would modify the character of 
the House of Lords to a great extent. Of the eristing 
peerages of the United Kingdom, putting aside the Lay 
Lords—the present life Peers—sixty-four will become extinet 
or be merged in other peerages at the death of the present 
holder. Six more will pass to ladies, three more will go jnto 
abeyance among co-heiresses. It is rather brutal to say 80 to 
their Lordships, but in all human probability seventy of them 
will be extinct in about thirty years. If life Peers were 
created at the same rate as hereditary Peers have been made 
of late, the extinct seventy would be replaced by a langer 
number, who, being created ad hoc, would mostly sit and vote, 
Thirty years will not seem “soon” to ardent reformers. It ig 
about the time in which the Parliament of De Montfort wag 
transformed into the Parliament of Edward I., less than the 
time which transformed the Monarchy of the Restoration into 
the Monarehy of the Act of Settlement, less than the time 
which transformed the Parliament which voted Catholig 
Bmancipation into the Parliament which voted Irish Dis. 
establishment, I do not say that the change would certainly 
be good, but it would be efficacious before long.—I am, 


Sir, &c., 
H. E. Matpey. 
St. Catherine's, Guildford. 





THE REFERENDUM. 
[To rue Eprtor or tae “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—The article in your issue of May 4th headed “The 
House of Lords and the Referendum” is interesting, but not 
convincing to Canadians, who have had some experience 
of the Referendum. You omit to mention the objection 
which experience has taught us to be the main one,—viz., the 
difficulty of getting men to come out and vote at all when a 
principle only is at stake, and there is no party contest or fight 
between rival candidates who see to the polling of their sup- 
porters’ votes. You argue that the result of the Referendum 
should be taken as a mere expression of opinion, and that 
a Government measure rejected by it should not necessarily 
lead to the resignation of the Government; but if the voters 
will not come out you will soon have to abandon the Referen- 
dum, and unless the life of the Government is at stake I 
doubt if you will get them to the polls. In 1898 we took a 
popular vote on the question of Prohibition, and half-a-million 
only voted out of more than a million qualified voters. The 
exact proportion was 43°92.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Cuar.es M. Hott, 
Guardian Building, 160 St. James Street, 
Montreal. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FUTURE. 
(To rue Epiror or tae “ Sprctator.”] 
S1rr,—I have no wish for controversy, and note with satisfac- 
tion that for you, as for me, Free-trade stands before all else. 
As to your main comment on my letter (Spectator, June 15th), 
I would submit that neither from Mr. Asquith’s point of view, 
nor from the point of view of many Liberals who, like myself, 
advocate a universal scheme, can old-age pensions be “a short 
cut to Protection.” We, who believe that a small national 
endowment of old age would stimulate thrift, while the 
“destitution test” of the Poor Law destroys both thrift and 
self-respect, are ready to meet the eighteen to twenty-two 
millions this would in practice cost (1) by more decisive 
reduction of Army and Navy expenditure, (2) by raising 
license-duties to an American level, and (3) by increased 
taxation of accumulated wealth. Mr. Asquith in his Budget 
made it clear that the scheme he contemplates will be more 
restricted and will cost less even than the figures of the Roths- 
child and Hamilton Committees. From neitherstandpoint would 
it be advisable to pay old-age pensions by increasing indirect 
taxation. The economic justification is that old-age pensions 
rest on the same principle as equalisation of rates. They are 
of the nature of a deferred annuity, to make good, under our 
existing industrial system, the average shortage (a) in the 
share the worker gets from the wealth his labour is creating, 
and (b) in the margin over bare necessities he ought to have to 
enable him to provide out of wages for his superannuation 
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allowance. If the incidence of indirect taxation is tested on the 
Free-trade assumption that the consumer of dutiable articles, 
proadly speaking, pays the duty, and if the incidence of 
direct taxation is approximately determined by a scientific 
apportionment, it is matter of demonstration that the worker 
is paying from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. more in taxes in 
proportion to his income than the man of £5,000 to £10,000 
a year, and the pressure of indirect taxation is heaviest on 
the poorest of all. To pay pensions by Tariff Reform would 
be therefore doubly unjust. By starting pensions at all you 
logically admit that the means of the poor are insufficient to 
provide superannuation, and then you would be exacting a 
foreed contribution from the means which you admit scarcely 
cover bare necessities. 

As to mismanagement of legislation alienating sympathy, 
that is the common lot of all Governments. If this 
has happened in regard to the Bills of this Ministry, 
js it not possible that this is due primarily to too 
great willingness to do just what you ask for,—to sacrifice 
eberished Liberal principles in order to conciliate moderate 
Free-traders ? This was plainly the case with the Education 
Bill. On the whole, I submit that this great composite 
majority, mainly representing very advanced and Radical 
views, has not insisted unreasonably on full execution of 
its undoubted mandate, but bas acquiesced in much 
trimming down of hoped-for reforms, with excellent good 
sense, in order to meet exactly the situation you point to. No 
Ministry in programme or tactics is free from error. This 
Ministry in its management of the business affairs of the 
nation, in the adjustment of interests where conflicting, and in 
the moderation of its proposals on all topics, though it bas in 
more than one matter cooled the ardour of its warmest 
supporters, does not deserve such short shrift at any rate from 
those who are asking for just this spirit of moderation. 
And it is the only visible and adequate bulwark against the 
supreme danger.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis A. CHANNING. 

House of Commons Library. 

[The £18,000,000 to £22,000,000 a year which Sir Francis 
Channing hopes old-age pensions would cost would soon 
become the £29,000,000 which, as we show in answer to 
Mr. T. Mason’s letter, Mr. Burns admitted will be the cost 
of pensions for everybody of sixty-five and over. Even if a 
beginning were made with a limited scheme, the limitations 
wonld soon be swept away. The plans suggested above for 
obtaining the money by reductions in our naval and military 
expenditure are illusory. The cost of the fighting Services 
may conceivably be kept where it is, but it is far more likely 
torise. But even if a million or two were to be saved here, 
it would be more than wanted to meet new expenditure on 
such things as small holdings. But for the rejection by the 
House of Lords and the Irish Convention of the Government's 
chief measures, we should already be committed to an extra 
two millions a year. Possibly the Government may raise a 
considerable sum if they adopt a high-license system; but 
there is little chance of this unless they are prepared to meet 
the opposition of the Temperance party. The increased taxa- 
tion of accumulated wealth would be both unjust and im- 
prudent, and would send thousands of men who are now Free- 
traders into the opposite camp. In practice, the money will 
have to be raised by a tariff. Very likely the Government 
will refuse to accept the inevitable, and fall over the attempt 
to get another £30,000,000 a year by direct taxation. That is, 
they will commit the country to old-age pensions, and then go 
out and leave it to their opponents, the Tariff Reformers, to 
find the money. They will, of course, be delighted to find so 
good an excuse for a Protective tariff ready made, for one of 
their chief difficulties up till now has been to find an excuse 
for raising more taxes. The policy sounds as if it had been 
devised in a lunatic asylum or in a Protectionist committee- 
room, and yet it is set forth in the name of Free-trade! The 
fiscal argument against old-age pensions is overwhelming; 
but, apart from that, we condemn them as a vast scheme for 
pauperising the nation by wholesale and indiscriminate out- 
door relief. It is merely that under a sentimental alias. The 
Ministry, no doubt, has good intentions ; but instead of being 
a bulwark against a supreme danger, it is fast bringing 
that danger upop us in an overwhelming torrent.—EbD. 
Spectator. | 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To THe Epiror oF Tug “SPECrATOR.”] 

S1r,—In your footnote to Sir Francis Channing’s letter in the 
Spectator of June 15th you refer to “old-age pensions, with the 
necessary annual expenditure of some £30,000,000.” Iam sure 
it would interest many of your readers, including myself, if 
you stated how you arrive at this enormous figure. It seems 
to me that in your anxiety to deprecate old-age pensions you 
are considerably overestimating the expenditure. I might 
mention that my copy of the Spectator goes to Guatemala, 
Central America, so that I cannot refer to previous numbers. 
I do not think you went into any statistical detail in your 
recent Budget article.—I am, Sir, &c., T. Mason. 

48 Chase Side, Enfield. 

[The question with regard to the cost of pensions to all 
persons over sixty-five can be best answered by the following 
quotation from the speech of the President of the Loeal 
Government Board in the House of Commons on May 10th :— 

“ He had collected sufficient data as to how they could begin, 

and he found that if they were to havea universal old-age pension 
of five shillings a week at sixty-five years of age, it would in July, 
1907, cost £29,000,000.” 
At least another million would be expended in the cost of 
distribution and investigation of bogus claims. In Australia 
one of the great difficulties experienced is proof of age, and, 
considering the size and complexity of the British popula- 
tion, the difficulties here are likely to be even greater. 
—Eb. Spectator.] 





UNIONISTS AND “THE SPECTRE.” 
(To tum Eprror or tus “ Sprectator.”)} 

S1r,—In the interests of historical accuracy, and in order that 
readers of the Spectator may not draw an incorrect inference 
from the Queen’s Hall Unionist meeting, permit me to say a 
word about “the spectre of Tariff Reform,” which your note- 
writer tells us in your last issue was “forgotten” during 
that meeting. I attended the meeting, and I feel sure your 
writer drew kis inspiration from the columns cf a news- 
paper which printed only a report. What struck me forcibly 
was the very moderate nature of the enthusiasm on the Irish 
question, and the entirely overwhelming outburst of cheering 
when Mr. Balfour made a parenthetical allusion to Tariff 
Reform, I was satisfied that the meeting cared infinitely 
more for Tariff Reform than for anti-Home-rule. Such 
different papers as the 7ribune and the Express drew the 
same conclusion. Tariff Reform may be a “ spectre,” but Mr. 
Balfour seemed to be the only man in Queen’s Hall who 
regarded it as such. He talked about Ireland. His audience 
was, I am convinced, thinking about Tariff Reform, and it 
interrupted his speech to cheer for Mr. Chamberlain when 
Tariff Reform was mentioned. Like the Spectator, I am 
for Free-trade. But it seems to me not merely useless, but 
dangerous, to pretend to-day that the Univnist Party (if 
represented by the Queen’s Hall meeting) is not practically 
solid for Tariff Reform.—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE PENALTY OF GOOD WORK. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.” |] 

Srr,—In the Spectator of the 15th inst. you point out that the 
Nationalists forced the Government to get rid of Sir Horace 
Plunkett because he was doing too much good in Ireland, It 
is not, I think, uninteresting to note that one of the leading 
sedition-mongers in India wishes to get rid of the English 
Government for the same reason. Such compliments are 
highly to be valued, because we may be sure that they are 
absolutely well deserved.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clifton Park, Kelso. Rosert H. Et.ior. 

[Our correspondent might have added a third example. The 
Egyptian Nationalists made no secret of the fact that they 
wanted to get rid of Lord Cromer because he was doing too 
much good to Egypt.—Ep. Spectator. 

BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 
(To tae Eprror or ture ‘*Srectaror.” | 

Srr.—M. Henri Lavalette is in error when he says (Spectator, 
June 15th) that all political parties in Belgium are in favour of 
taking over the Congo. An extraordinary session of the Laboyr 
Party will be beld shortly in Brussels, and it will decide 
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against annexation. M. Emile Vandervelde’s manifesto in 
Le Peuple of the 17th inst. pronouncing against annexation is 
emphatic. But that, after all, is not a vital factor in the 
situation so far as the future of the native races of the Congo 
is concerned. The vital question is the lines upon which 
Belgium, or, to be more accurate, the political majority in the 
present Belgian Parliament, ie prepared to annex. All those 
who have made an intelligent study of the Congo problem are 
satisfied to-day that the abuses which have disgraced, and 
continue to disgrace, civilisation on the Congo are not the 
result of “imperfections of method,” nor of individual excesses 
per se, nor of inexperience, nor yet again because Belgians are 
more cruel than other people, but that they are the direct and 
inevitable consequences of the system introduced by the 
governing power, and that until and unless that system is 
revoked the condition of the Congo races will remain identical, 
no matter who the successors of the present rulers may be. 
The essence of that system is the conversion of the commercial 
produce of the Congo into property held by European owners, 
the native ceasing to be the owner of the negotiable natural 
wealth of his soil and becoming the employé, taxpayer, 
servant, or whatever you like to call him, of the European 
property-holder, who necessarily claims the right also of 
utilising the native to work his property for him. The whole 
Leopoldian conception of tropical African development is 
based on that primary contention; and even if the revenues 
acquired under such a system were spent in the interests of 
the people who are subject to it and upon the country they 
inhabit, and even if the motives of those who have patented it 
were of the sublimest character, the system would still be a 
monstrous and utterly indefensible invasion of elementary 
human rights and a clear violation of the Congo State's 
Treaties with the Great Powers which guarantee the economic 
freedom of the Congoraces. When it is borne in mind that 
the motives of those who have patented this system are any- 
thing but sublime; that the revenues thus acquired are spent 
anywhere and everywhere save in the interests of the people 
who supply them and upon the country those people inhabit ; 
that in its practical application the system involves its 
victims in one long yearly round of remorseless toil and 
inhuman punishments,—the conception reduces itself to a 
slave trade in African labour more terrible than the old forms, 
or rather what Mr. Sydney Olivier, the present Governor of 
Jamaica, has accurately described as “a kind of inversion of 
the African slave trade.” 

Now, Sir, the whole struggle we have been 
waging for so many years against Congo misrule centres 
round this system, and how is the issue being pre- 
sented to the Belgian people? They are told that this 
system has paid; that it is the only sound way of developing 
the African tropics; that if it is perpetuated under the 
Belgian flag, the Congo will not cost the Belgian taxpayer 
anything at all, but that if, on the other hand, they alter it 
fundamentally, the Congo will be a heavy drain upon the 
Belgian taxpayer. Surely you will agree with our main 
contention: first, that the doctrine is a pernicious one which 
seeks to dangle before a people as yet very imperfectly 
informed on tropical African problems the ideal that they 
can annex a tropical dependency almost as large as Europe 
without temporary grants-in-aid in the form of capital 
expenditure, the test to-day of civilised intent in regard to 
Africa; secondly, that it is the duty of this country to insist 
upon the restoration of their economic rights to the native 
races of the Congo as the basis of any scheme of annexation 
proposed, in accordance with international Treaty stipulations 
to which this country is a signatory party. That is our case. 
—I am, Sir, &e., E. D. Morett, 


Hon, Sec. Congo Reform Association. 


which 


[We most heartily agree that it is essential to abolish the 
monstrous system under which not only the property of the 
natives, but the natives themselves, are confiscated by the 
Congo State. We hold, further, that the system cannot be 
abolished unless Government and trading are absolutely dis- 
sociated and the Government becomes really independent. 
We also agree with Mr. Morel that it would do, not good, but 
harm, if Belgium were to assume responsibility in the Congo 
without fully realising these facts and being prepared to take 
the consequences of such recognition. We further admit that 
we ought not to consent to any change in the status of the 


| 

Congo Government unless we are assured that it is a change 
for the better. But while feeling the strongest sympathy 
with Mr. Morel on these points, we are obliged to point oat 
the danger of forcing our Government into hasty or jj). 
considered action. We feel confident that Sir Edward Grey 
has a full sense of his duties in the matter, and that he may be 
trusted to do all that can be done. If he can see his way to 
vigorous and immediate action, he may be assured of the 
support of all that is best in the nation.—Ep. Spectator, } 





SLAVERY IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
[To tre Epitor oF tae “ Sprctaror.”"] 

Srr,—I have just been reading in this far-off country of 
Uganda the interesting article in your issue of March 30th on 
“The Abolition of the Slave Trade.” The writer tells how ag 
a child he witnessed a melodrama in which a slave, pursued by 
his owners, fell exhausted among a party of Englishmen, and 
clinging to the Union Jack cried: “ Here Iam safe!” Th 
audience, he tells us, naturally cheered this “highly. correct 
sentiment,” and then he goes on to say: “But so old a 
ethical principle has our repugnance to slavery become that 
the significance of the scene we have described would be Jost 
to-day in a sense of its superfluity.” 

May I be allowed to question whether after all the presenta. 
tion of such a scene in a drama in the present day is as 
superfluous as the writer of the article to which I refe 
suggests? Suffer me to show why I think it is not go, ] 
have recently passed through the town of Mombasa, on the 
coast of British East Africa, and there over the Courthouse 
the Union Jack flies. In that Courthouse a Judge sits—an 
Englishman—who receives his commission from his Majesty 
the King. He is, moreover, paid by the British House of 
Commons. The depositions are taken down on paper 
embossed with the Royal arms, and the processes of the 
Court are issued in the name of his Majesty. An Arab or 
Swahili drags a wretched slave-woman before this Court. 
“This woman is my property,” he pleads. She denies it. The 
case is gone into. The decision of the Judge is given, and the 
claim of this man to this woman as his chattel is acknowledged, 
and she is dragged away to continue under the aegis of the 
Union Jack her miserable existence of servitude. This, Sir, is 
no fanciful picture. Several years ago I contested for a fort- 
night a case on behalf of a slave in this very town of Mom. 
basa, and in the circumstances which I have described, 
Happily, I was able to obtain the freedom of the woman for 
whom I was pleading by proving that she had been illegally 
purcbased in the first instance. But for slaves not acquired 
in contravention of the decrees of the Sultan of Zanzibar there 
is absolutely no remedy. The Union Jack may fly as proudly 
as it pleases over the Courthouse. The slave may fall down 
as in the melodrama and cry: “ Here at least lam safe!” but it 
will all be in vain, for the legal status of slavery still obtains 
in Mombasa. 

Sir, I would like to ask how long is this state of things to be 
allowed to continue. Ten years ago Mr. Balfour stated in the 
House of Commons that it was the earnest desire of her 
Majesty's Government to apply to Mombasa and the main- 
land, at the earliest possible moment, the same measure of relief 
as that accorded to Zanzibar and Pemba. Twice in the 
course of the last Session of Parliament declarations were 
| made by his Majesty’s Ministers in which a hope was held 
}out that at length an end would be put to this most dis- 
creditable state of affairs. Up to the present moment, how- 
lever, nothing has been done. There is an abundance of 
indignation expressed as to the so-called servile condition of 
| the Chinese coolies in South Africa. Politicians wax warm 
| over the terms of the New Hebrides Convention. But with 
regard to the admitted condition of slavery in British East 
Africa men are silent, if not indifferent. Is it uncharitable to 
suppose that it is because there is no prospect of any party 
capital being made out of it? I would not willingly believe 
so, and yet what is one to think in the face of the facts which 
I have ventured to set before you ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED N. TUCKER 
(Bishop of Uganda). 





Uganda, East Africa, May 10th. 

[The Bishop has our warmest sympathy in the plea he 
raises. It is utterly disgraceful that the status of slavery 
should be recognised in any Court of Law over which the 
Union Jack is flown.—Eb. Spectator. | 
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CADET CORPS AND RIFLE-SHOOTING FOR 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL BOYS. 
[To Tas Epiron oF THE “Srecraron.” 
Syr,—The number of young men who join the Volunteers 
after baving served in a Cadet corps is so small as to be a 
negligible quantity. The battalion to which I belonged for 
many years is about twelve hundred strong (composed entirely 
of working and labouring men), and receives over three 
Lundred recruits each year. Although we had two Cadet 
battalions of working-class boys affiliated, less than one per 
cent. of our recruits came from them,—their military ardour 
became exhausted with their Cadet service. I am thoroughly 
convinced that time and money spent upon rifle-shooting for 
elementary-school children will be wasted, and when they come 
to manhood they will be the last to come forward for active 
service. No good can come of it, and much harm may be 
done. Miniature rifles at close ranges are just as deadly as, and 
much more dangerous than, Service rifles; they look so harm- 
less that carelessness in their handling is engendered, and we 
shall have a number of distressing and fatal accidents, similar 
to that which happened to a boy of tender age at a school at 
Dulwich some time ago. I would strongly advocate the intro- 
duction of physical drill and instruction in the principles of 
discipline, which would inculeate self-respect, and develop 
habits of personal cleanliness,—characteristics which at 
present are conspicuous by their absence in the masses of 
our people.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tuos. Cotury, V.D., Lieut.-Col. 


{To Tne Epiron or Tum “Sercraton,”)} 
Sm,—I trust that you may find it possible to allow these 
remarks upon a previous letter to appear in the Spectator. 
“Major” of thirty years’ service in his letter of June 8th 
states that the utility of Cadet corps lies chiefly in the 
discipline and alertness which drill with or without arms 
engenders; that it is education, not military training; and 
deprecates military training until physical maturity has been 
reached. The writer allows that this “education” produces 
the two great qualities above-named, so all-important in 
military training, thereby admitting its practical value ; but 
it is questionable whether the deductions arrived at—“ viz., 
that early military training produces a second-rate military 
force, or distaste for rifle-shooting”—will be accepted. As 
to rifle-shooting, doubtless forcing a heavy, kicking weapon 
upon immature youth might very possibly produce a distaste 
for the arm upon the less hardy of British boys, but who 
would recommend or pursue such a method of instruction? 
By the use of light miniature rifles, or, failing them, Service 
rifles fitted with Morris tubes, great knowledge and proficiency 
ean be arrived at without shock to the most delicate 
nerves. Further, the fact that boys under seventeen, 
specially enlisted as drummers or tailors, are described in 
War Office parlance as “incapable of bearing arms,” and are 
not put through a regular course of musketry, does not surely 
show that these boys might not have materially benefited by 
having undergone a suitable course of instruction in the use 
of the rifle. “Major” concludes with the remark “that the 
great nations of the Continent, who really are nations in 
arms, do not commence the military training of their con- 
scripts until they have arrived at physical maturity.” The 
comparison between these nations and Great Britain in this 
case is valueless, in that the former bave realised, and accept, 
the first and bounden duty of their manhood to the State, a 
realisation of duty which Great Britain has not yet arrived at. 
It follows, then, that in this country military training must be 
given, whenever possible, until the laws of the land provide 
for this all-important matter on a proper basis, At the 
present moment the voluntary system is on its last trial, 
and up till now bas proved itself incapable of either 
attracting sufficient numbers to the Regular Army, or of 
giving the Irregular Forces such discipline or training which 
might enable them to undertake with any possibility of 
success the object for which they have so patriotically 
volunteered. It is further stated in this letter that rifle 
clubs, Cadet corps, ef hoc genus omne may build up a second- 
rate military force, but nothing more. The great results 
obtained by institutions such as the Duke of York’s School in 
discipline, military training, and in inculeating patriotic ideals 
in, alas! so infinitesimally small a portion of the youth of 





the community prove conclusively the immense value of 
early military training. Surely until Great Britain realises 
and will accept the first duty of citizenship—viz., the defence 
of its country—would it not be worse than folly not to utilise 
to the fullest extent even the slender and inefficient means at 
present available in the attempt to cope with a national danger 
so distinctly possible and yet so heedlessly regarded P—I am 
Sir, &e., ArcHER Craw ey, Colonel (Retired), 
Holybourne, Alton, Hants. 


[We believe the weight of argument to be very strongly 
with Colonel Crawley. Not only do the Cadets get a most 
valuable training, pbysical, moral, and even intellectual, and 
so become better citizens, but they also acquire the elements 
of a soldier’s training. A man who as a boy served in a Cadet 
corps can be far more quickly turned into an efficient 
infantryman than one who never before handled a rifle or 
formed fours.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





SONS OF THE PARSONAGE. 
(To Tus® Eviror or Tug “Srecraton.” | 
Sir,—In your review of Mr. Kebbel’s “Tory Memories” in 
the Spectator of June 8th you certainly depart from your 
usual moderation of language, and must have given great pain 
to many “sons of the parsonage” of sixty years ago. You 
say, referring first to “all” the old-fashioned clergy, “ that 
they were professionally more incompetent than any other 
class,” and “these men were not above their people in morals 
or in piety, and, if the Church is not a mere social or political 
contrivance, were unfit for their place.” As the septuagenarian 
son of an “old-fashioned” clergyman in Essex, a man 
devoted to his people, ready night or day to minister to their 
spiritual needs and bodily wants, a man beloved by all the 
poor for his constant unbounded care of their interests, never 
sparing himself, but facing the most dangerous diseases, even 
sitting at their bedside ministering to their needs when others 
feared to go near them, I protest against this unjust state- 
ment. I could recount hundreds of instances of his self- 
sacrifice. The Bible and Prayer-book were his constant com- 
panions in his parish. Think, Sir, I beg you, how egregiously 
you have erred in so cruelly stigmatising as you have such 
men,—I say “such men,” for I could tell of numbers of 
such living and doing noble work all round my old home. You 
speak of “hunting and shooting.” My father did neither the 
one nor the other. But no one was more loved by the poor 
of his little parish, more respected all the country round, 
than Philip Honywood, who kept the best pack of beagles 
in England; and can you name to me any parson of the new 
aesthetic doctrines and practices who is more adored in a little 
countryside, more loved by the poor of his own parish, than 
Jack Russell, of Devon, whose cheery, sweet-toned voice still 
rings in the ears of old Devon men and women? I ask you, 
Sir, to do these men justice, and admit that your reviewer is 
writing about things of which he personally is profoundly 
ignorant.—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert SS. Hawkins. 
9 Rue Brémontier, Paris. 


[ We of course admit that there were a number of exceptions, 
—men devoted to doing God’s work in the noblest spirit. Our 
reviewer was certainly not “ profoundly ignorant,” as is shown 
by the following statement which he has sent us :— 

“T am not by any means ignorant of the subject. I was a 
country curate in the ‘ fifties,’ and saw the things about which I 
wrote. The average parson—I willingly allow exceptions—knew 
less of his business and did less of his work than the average 
lawyer or doctor. What lawyer or doctor—to take a common 
case—could absent himself week after week from his place of 
business from Monday to Saturday ? I did not ‘ speak of “ hunting 
and shooting.”’ The words occur in a quotation. Mr. Hawkins 
should have read the review which moves him to wrath more 
carefully.” 

—Ep. Spectator.) 


SLANG IN THE CLASSICS. 
[To tas Epiron or tae “Specraton.”] 
S1r,—In your article in the issue of May 18th you say that in 
Greek or Latin there is no slang, except one discovers it in 
Aristophanes or Martial. But are there not words in both 
languages which, though not originally slang, are used by us 
as such? E.g., Sophocles makes Philoctetes, when he is cheated 
out of his arrows, say “I am sold” (Oto: wémpayat), and Horace 
speaks of wine as a screw to the intellect: “Tu lene 
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tormentum ingenio admoves.” Hence Barham in the “ In- 
goldsby Legends” :— 
“Like a four-bottle baronet screwed 
Tight on his pins but by no means subdued.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Rost. A. PRITCHARD. 


The Reform Club. . 





DO PARROTS UNDERSTAND WHAT THEY TALK 
ABOUT? 

[To THe Eprron or tar “ Sreorsror.”] 
Srr,—Those of us who possess talking parrots are often asked 
the question: “Do you think they really understand what 
they say?” Sometimes I have been inclined to say “ Yes,” so 
striking has been the fitnees of the birds’ remarks; at other 
times “No.” When a bird has been carefully taught, or has 
learned from his own observation, a considerable number of 
set phrases and sentences, there are certain to arise occasions 
when one or another of his exclamations fits in happily with 
the conversation or circumstances of the moment. Some few 
instances of such coincidences (for every one of which I can 
vouch) may interest your circle of readers. Some years ago 
we were presented with a young green parrot. The bird can 
only have been a few months old, as she gave no sign of her 
red tail. This, however, quickly appeared, and ‘ Polly’ soon 
gave evidences that she was listening to sounds and learning 
to reproduce them. We now began to give her talking 
lessons by continually repeating over and over again set 
words or phrases, and were soon repaid for our pains. ‘ Polly’ 
began to talk, and quickly mastered a good many of her 
lessons. She added a good many self-acquired accomplish- 
ments, such as cab-calls, milkmen’s and paper-boys’ cries, and 
the cawing of rooks. Her piercing whistle would often cause 
the milkman to stop and look round, thinking the “ call” was 
for him. ‘ Polly’ also learned to imitate the song of the canary. 
She would look up at her little yellow mate in her cage above 
and call ber “Sweet, sweet, pretty little Dick, pretty little 
Dick.” On one occasion the dressmaker was ushered into the 
dining-room and was startled by the bird exclaiming: “ Hullo! 
What’s yourname? What do you want?” She surprised a 
lady visitor on one occasion with the rather unusual inquiry: 
“Are you nice?” About this time I was suffering from a 
very painful complaint, and it would almost seem as if my 
suffering drew out the bird’s sympathy, for on one occasion 
she said to me: “Hullo! what’s the matter with you? Are 
you quite well?” I:replied: “No, not quite well, ‘Polly,’” 
whereupon she replied: “ Not quite well?” She was once in 
the room where a member of the family was practising singing, 
and presently made the remark, emphasising the last word : 
* What’s the matter with you?" .When signs of going out 
for a walk are apparent we are invariably and repeatedly bade 
“ Good-bye, good-bye,” with the accompaniment of showers of 
kisses. Uponour return ‘ Polly’ inquires: “ Where have you 
been P” and upon being informed, usually replies: “ Glad to 
see you back.” 

During last winter my wife was one morning putting up an 
oil-stove for ‘ Polly's’ benefit near her cage. On the half- 
landing the bird watched her with great interest, and presently 
said: “Do you feel cold?” “Count your blessings" was a 
phrase ‘Polly’ found great difficulty in mastering, “ Gount 
your bless” being all she succeeded in uttering, and soon 
dropped this as too troublesome. However, after a time we 
tried her again. Now she drops out the “ bless,” and solemnly 
exhorts ua to “Count your, count your—sins.”” A few weeks 
ago a servant was engaged polishing brasswork near 
* Polly’s’ cage, und the bird immediately started talking to her, 
“ Hullo, ‘ Polly.’ What do you want? What's the matter with 
youP Are you quite well? Do you feelcold? Where have 
you been?” and much more. Eliciting no reply, she shouted 
out: “ Why don’t you talk?” and drew the retort from the 
woman : “ Because I am too busy,‘ Polly.’” ‘Polly’ replied : 
“ How shocking.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. Dann. 

Brighton. 





ROOKS AND SMALL BIRDS. 

{To Tus Eptron or THe “SeEoraTor,.”] 
Siz,—May I ask through your columns for the experience of 
your readers on. the following conditions? When I came to 
this place in 1872 the British earthworks, covering about eight 
acres, in which are the terraces of a Saxon Moot, were more or 








less overgrown with all varieties of thorns, hazel, small-loat 
maple, skewer wood, &c., with some stately limes, yews, larch 
oak, and elm trees, affording a very “elysium” for birds of 
all kinds. A colony of about twenty rooks had previously 
arrived, which have now increased to about a hundred and 
fifty nests. But as these increased so did the small birds as g 
rule decrease! The nightingale comes, sings for a few nights, 
then nests elsewhere : within half-a-mile they are heard by the 
score. The chaffinch, greenfinch, yellowhammer, and hedge 
Sparrow are comparatively rarely seen. The tits of ali 
varieties, formerly abundant, are now nearly all absent. The 
nuthatch, wryneck, and whitethroat have deserted us, and the 
willow-wren, formerly abundant in the withies and sedges 
flanking the Christchurch Avon, which flows at the bottom of 
the Moot, are now very few. An observant neighbour explains 
this condition by the presence of the rookery. “ The little 
birds dou’t like their black neighbours.” Is this a general 
experience? No guns are allowed except at rook-shooting, 
nor any uests taken. The aggressive sparrow haunts the 
house gardens and stables in increasing numbers, notwith- 
standing various devices for his destruction; and thrushes 
and blackbirds abound. Can any of your readers confirm or 
explain this state of things P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Eras P, Squarey, 

The Moot, Downton, Salisbury. 

P.S.—The narrative disclosed in this postscript may interest 
your readers. The writer is absolutely trustworthy, and lives 
on the estate in which the incident occurred :— 

“There is a rookery about three hundred yards from the house 
to the right as you look out from the dining-room window. Just 
opposite there is a clump of trees in which the rooks never build, 
One day all the rooks came down from the rookery to these trees, 
and held a parliament there, with great noise of cawing, &c. After 
atime, all except three flew away to another clump of trees, where 
they held another noisy meeting, the three remaining behind 
making no attempt to flyaway. Presently the main body returned 
to the trees on which these three rooks were waiting, killed three 
rooks (presumably those that had been left behind there), and 
then returned totherookery. This happened in the spring during 
building-time ; an old labourer said that tho three rooks that 
were killed had probably been robbing their neighbours’ nests to 
build their own.” 





OARRIER-PIGEONS. 
(To Tug Epiron or THe “SeecraTor.”} 

Si1r,—I believe that carrier-pigeons are sent off on occasions 
by the thousand. Some North Country clubs despatch a 
couple of vanloads to Bournemouth and other places. My 
belief is that the birds lost are not worth powder and shot ia 
the sense of not being worth the space that the Spectator gives 
to them in its columns. They are sent off to take their chance, 
and the trial eliminates the worthless ones from the home 
lofts.—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. 





BETWEEN THE HOOFS. 
[To Tue Eprron or Tug “SexoraTor.”] 
Srr,—I was amused and interested this morning to notice the 
position taken by a dog accompanying a waggon drawn by two 
horses walking abreast. The dog walked between the front 
legs of the two horses, apparently in imminent risk of being 
caught by the hoofs of one or other of them. If attracted for 
the moment by some object at the side of the road, he backed 
out until clear of the horses, ran between the wheels, satisfied 
his curiosity, and immediately returned to his old position. 
Perhaps it is not unusual; but I have never seen a dog take 
this exact position before, and wondered why he did it.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ALFRED THOMAS. 
12 Clorane Gardens, Hampstead. 





“SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
[To tHe Eprrox or tue “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Your readers will, I am sure, be interested to hear 
some tidings of the men who enlisted in the Regular Army. 
Twelve joined the Somerset Light Infantry, and their progress 
will, I believe, fairly exemplify that of all the twenty-six who 
are now soldiers, ‘Eleven men joined the 2nd Battalion 
September 27th, 1906, and one on October 10th. All were 
dismissed drill November 8th, having also performed the 
recruit’s course of musketry—except the last arrived—before 
that date. On November 16th nine were appointed unpaid 
lance-corporals, and another on December 19th. On 
December 18th all were dismissed gymnasium. Early ia 
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February (on Ist, 2nd, 5th, and 7th respectively) four became 
“paid” lance-corperals, and the three seniors of these passed 
their examinations fer premotion to the rank of corporal on the 
13th inst. Fimally, ne less than eight have found time to win 
second-class certificates of education. I think it will be 
admitted that the above is a very creditable record,—although 
one Jance-corporal has been reverted to private upon account 
of a slight irregularity. One thing more. Thanks to your 
kindness in publishing my letters, Sergeant Martin, our late 
sergeant-instructor of gymnastics, has succeeded in obtaining 
suitable employment. Curiously enough, after weeks of 
waiting in vain expectancy, four offers of employment were 
yeceived within the space of three days! One of our sub- 
gcribers, who desires to be anonymous, most generously sent 
me five pounds for Sergeant Martin, who but for this timely 
aid would have been actually in want. I venture now 
to make this public acknowledgment, in addition to that 
already made privately.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. W. A. Pouxocs, Lieut.-Col. 
THE UNION JACK CLUB. 
[To tue Epiron or THe “SPxCTATOR.”) 

Sin,—We sing of the glories of Tommy Atkins, we cheer the 
outgoing troopsbip, and we raise elaborate memorials to those 
fallen in war. But too often the living soldier in our midst 
is treated as though he belonged to another race. Even to-day 
one can see the sign over the doors of shoddy-genteel establish- 
ments in garrison towns: “ Soldiers in uniform not admitted.” 
The average citizen who finds little opportunity for either 
cheering or sneering can now show where his sympathies really 
lie. The Union Jack Club—the most magnificent attempt 
ever made te cater for the sailor and soldier in their hours of 
leisnre—needs £16,000 before Monday week that its establish- 
ment may be opened by the King free of debt. My own 
experiences in the Russo-Japanese War showed me con- 
vincingly that victory in battle lies with the intelligent, sober, 
self-controlled soldier. The Union Jack Club will help us to 
have and keep this kind of fighting man. It will give the 
sailor and soldier, just at the spot where they need it most, 
ahome and a club more attractive than the cheap lodging- 
and public-houses now open to them. It will be a sign to 
them of the sincere respect in which we hold them and their 
calling. It lies with the general public to prove their 
appreciation by quick subscriptions, These should be 
addressed to Sir Edward Ward, at the War Office, London. 
He gives twice who gives quickly, be the subscription big or 
little —I am, Sir, &c., F. A. McKenzie. 





THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND. 
[To tue Eprror OF Tue “Sprcrator,”’} 
Sizn,—We shall consider it a great privilege if the Spectator 
admits into its columns an appeal for the support of the Women’s 
Holiday Fund. Since the society was started in 1895 it has 
yearly helped some thousand tired working women to get rest 
and change of air by the sea or in the country, the women con- 
tributing an average of nearly one-third of the expenses. Those 
of us who think a six weeks’ summer holiday all too short, and 
leave our comfortable homes two or three times a year for “a 
breath of fresh air,” will find it hard to believe that any sufficient 
good can result from two weeks’—sometimes only one week’s— 
holiday from poverty and noise and trouble. As a matter of fact, 
it often means new life and fresh power of endurance for the over- 
burdened wife and mother. Applications are now pouring in, but 
unless generous support is speedily given we must turn a deaf ear 
to the pathetic appeals we are constantly receiving. Any dona- 
tions will be gratefully acknowledged by the hon. treasurer, 
A. 8. Daniell, Esq., Fairchildes, Warlingham ; or by the secretary, 
Women’s Holiday Fund, 76 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W. I enclose a report with balance-sheet.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Heien A. Pownati 
(Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s Holiday Fund). 

2f Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, W. 

P.S.—I think it well to add that the society is quite un- 
denominational. 








POETRY. 
ined 
A MATTER OF FACT. 
I wEARD the great frost catch the Lake; 
Its death-cry made my heart to quake ; 
Dull roar, shrill cry it raised again 
Like some sea-monster, mad with pain. 





I met a little Board-school Child: 
Her gaze was keen, not over-mild, 
Earth had for her no mysteries, 

There was no wonder in her eyes. 

Yet, for I thought that sound to hear 
Must fill her breast with wondering fear, 
I said, “ My child, now tell to me, 

Why cries the Lake in agony ?” 

As one who knows all Science, she, 

The Board-school maiden, answered me, 
“Why, everybody understands 

That cold contracts and beat expands!” 


Ceci HEADLAM. 








BOOKS. 
—_—@— —_ 
SHAKESPEARE’S FIRST EDITORS.* 


“Did some more sober critic come abroad, 
If wrong, I smiled ; if right, I kissed the rod. 
Pains, reading, study, are their just pretence, 
And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. 
Commas and points they put exactly right, 
And ’twere a sin to rob them of their mite. 
Yet ne’er a sprig of laurel graced these ribbalds, 
From slashing Bentley down to piddling Tibbalds. 
Each wight, who reads not, and but scans and spells, 
Each word-catcher, that lives on syllables, 
Ev’n such small critics some regard may claim, 
Preserved in Milton’s or in Shakespeare’s name. 
Pretty ! in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grubs, or worms! 
The things we know are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there.” 


Or all those who are acquainted with these famous lines of 
Pope, how many could give any satisfactory account of the 
“Tibbald” (or, to use the correct spelling, “ Theobald”) 
whom the great satirist has gibbeted with such acrimonious 
gusto, “for the hand of Time to point a slow and moving 
finger at”? The fame of Bentley has risen superior not only 
to the onslaughts of Atterbury and the laughter of Pope; it 
has even outlived the unhappy renown of his own edition of 
“Paradise Lost.” But who remembers Theobald, save as the 
dull commentator whom Pope compared to dirt in amber, and 
who was once the hero of the “ Dunciad,” until he was replaced 
in that honourable position by Colley Cibber? Indeed, the 
amber which preserves Theobald’s memory now is not the 
verse of Shakespeare; it is the verse of Pope. To the great 
majority of readers it is of little consequence whether 
Theobald did or did not “crucify poor Shakespeare once a 
week”; what is of consequence is that Pope said so. 

Yet there can be no doubt that this view of Theobald is a 
totally unjust one. Professor Lounsbury, in a work which 
forms an elaborate and crushing commentary to the lines of 
Pope quoted above, has shown not only that Theobald was the 
victim of a malignant and unscrupulous adversary, but that 
there has never been a scholar to whom the ordinary English 
reader owes a deeper debt of gratitude. The eminence of 
Theobald’s genius was recognised by the editors of The 
Cambridge Shakespeare, and it has supplied the subject for an 
illuminating essay by Professor Churton Collins; but these 
notices were brief and necessarily incomplete. Professor 
Lounsbury’s monograph contains a detailed study of all the 
questions bearing upon this earliest of “Shakespearian con- 
troversies”; it is based upon much learning, and upon much 
careful and intricate research; it is full of matter expressed 
with clarity and ease. The result is a book which deserves 
the attention of every one interested in the history of English 
literature. 

Professor Lounsbury'’s subject naturally falls into two 
parts,—a discussion of the merits of Theobald as a Shakespeare 
commentator, and an account of the long, complicated, bitter, 
and successful campaign waged against him by Pope. LEither 
of these topics taken separately would have afforded sufficient 
materials for a volume; but Professor Lounsbury has wisely 
blended them together, thus adding greatly to the interest of 
his book, though its apparent unity has been somewhat im- 
paired. It is a little difficult at first sight to trace, for 





* The First Editors of Shakespeare (Pope and Theobald): the Story of the First 
Shakespearian Controversy and of the Earliest Attempts at Establishing a Critical 
Text of Shakespeare. By Thomas R. Lounsbury, L.H.D., LL.D., Professor of 
English in Yale University. London: David Nutt, (10s, 6d. net. ] 
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instance, the connexion between the printers of the various 
editions of the “Dunciad”—the mysterious Dob, Dod, and 
Dodd, upon whom Professor Lounsbury is able to throw so 
penetrating a light—and the textual triumphs of Lewis 
Theobald. But the truth is that there was a very real con- 
nexion between these apparently diverse facts. Theobald's 
“Shakespeare Restored” was thd origin of Pope's implacable 
wrath; and the elaboration of the early editions of the 
“Dunciad,” with all their paraphernalia of mystery and 
subterfuge, was the machinery by means of which Pope 
succeeded in holding up to ridicule and scorn the greatest of 
Shakespearian scholars. 

Nothing can give a clearer idea of the methods of criticism 
which Theobald’s work ultimately replaced than a perusal of 
Pope's edition of Shakespeare, published in 1725. From 
many points of view it is among the most interesting of 
books. At the time of its publication Pope stood at the 
head of the profession of letters in England. He was a man 
of wide culture and of high intelligence; he was also a great 
poet. Yet as one turns over the pages of his Shakespeare 
it is impossible not to be appalled by the mass of ignorance, 
stupidity, and bad taste which it contains. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the meanest of journalists at the present day 
would be able to produce an edition of Shakespeare incom- 
parably superior to that which the greatest man of letters 
of two hundred years ago spent several years of his life in 
compiling. And this is owing almost entirely to the change 
which has taken place in the conception of the meaning and 
function of criticism. In the days of Pope literature was 
something which might be measured by rigid standards and 
judged by immutable rules; and it was the duty of the critic 
to apply the recognised tests and deliver his sentence 
accordingly. Wretched poets were put into a bed of 
Procrustes, from which they rarely rose alive. It is easy 
enough to imagine the sort of treatment that Shakespeare 
received from the footrule and the compasses of these literary 
surveyors. When Pope read of “Sleep, that knits up the 
ravelled sleeve of care,” he disapproved of the metaphor, and 
removed the line from the text. When he came upon 

“This my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one red,” 

he found the language turgid, and discarded the second line 
toa footnote. It is not surprising that an editor with such 
conceptions of his duty should have failed to make any careful 
examination of his author's text. It was not his business to 
“put commas and points exactly right,” to be a “ word- 
catcher that lives on syllables”; his function was simply to 
exercise his “spirit, taste, and sense.” Pope made no serious 
effort to collate the various editions of Shakespeare, and his 
elucidations of the text were nothing less than puerile. Indeed, 
it is difficult for modern readers to believe the extraordinary 
degree to which not only the habits and thoughts, but the 
very words, of the Elizabethan age had become unfamiliar to 
cultivated men in the eighteenth century. Words which are 
to us neither obscure, nor in some cases even antiquated, 
appeared to Pope to be full of mystery. Such a common 
word as “brooch” he explains in one place as “an old word 
signifying a jewel,” and in another as “a chain of gold women 
wore formerly about their necks.” He gravely informs his 
readers that “eld” means old age, and “ gyves” shackles, and 
he is careful to explain to them the meaning of “ budge.” 

Theobald’s edition appeared nine years after Pope’s, and at 
once rovolutionised the study of Shakespeare. His great achieve- 
ment is that he introduced the methods of science into literary 
criticism. He studied his author, not from the point of view 
of theoretical art, but from the point of view of the author 
himself. He became familiar with pre-Shakespearian litera- 
ture ; he brought a vast fund of erudition to bear upon the 
difficulties of the text; he made a thorough collation of the 
various editions, But this was not all. Hecombined with the 
scrupulous care of a scholar the flashing insight of a genius. 
His brilliant and profound emendations have restored to the 
world, in a multitude of passages, the true meaning of 
Shakespeare. His famous substitution in Mrs. Quickly's 
account of Falataff’s death of “a babbled of green fields” for 
“a table of green fields” is remembered; but it is far from 
being the only one of his corrections deserving memory. How 
many of us, for instance, when we read of Macbeth’s “ bank 
and shoal of time,” are aware that we owe the expression to 











Theobald, who substituted “shoal” for the nonsensical 
“school” of the Folio? Examples of similar sagacity might 
be multiplied; but two emendations mentioned by Professor 
Lounsbury are worthy of special notice. In the Second Folio, 
and in all the subsequent editions, there is an error in the text 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor which till the time of 
Theobald had never been corrected. Falstaff is made to say 
of Mrs. Page that sometimes “the beam of her view guided 
my foot.” For “guided” Theobald substituted “gilded” 
which in the time of Shakespeare was frequently spelt 
“guilded.” He made the alteration before he had been able to 
consult the First Folio, and in the First Folio “ guilded ” is the 
word used. Equally remarkable was Theobald’s emendation 
of a well-known line in Macbeth, which had appeared in every 
previous edition as: “ We have scorched the snake, not killed 
it.” He read “scotched” (#.e., wounded) for “ scorched,” and 
thus made sense of the passage. The change has been 
universally adopted; but modern scholarship has now shown 
that in Elizabethan English the word “scorch” was actually 
used as a variant of “scotch,” so that, after all, there was no 
need of any emendation whatever. Yet if Theobald had never 
made the alteration the sense of the passage would have been 
entirely lost to many generations of readers. As Professor 
Lounsbury observes, “he comprehended what his author 
wanted to say, even if he did not comprehend his way of 
saying it.” 

The later chapters of the book are devoted to an account 
of the process by which the reputation of Theobald gradually 
became obscured. The story is one of the least creditable in 
the annals of English scholarship. The malignity of Pope 
was perpetuated by the carelessness of Johnson. Warburton 
stole from Theobald, and insulted his memory. Capell, 
Stevens, Malone,—all joined in the general chorus of obloquy 
and scorn. Thus it is not surprising to find in our own day 
the editor of the latest and most complete edition of Pope's 
works referring to Theobald as having “ no disqualification for 
the throne of Dullness except his insignificance.” The phrase 
sums up concisely enough the calumnies of two hundred years, 
Let us hope that Professor Lounsbury’s volume may do some- 
thing to redress the balance. 





SIR JAMES GRAHAM.* 
Neax-y half-a-century has passed since Sir James Graham 
died at Netherby, in a year which proved fatal to many 
statesmen. There is probably no one still alive who enjoyed 
any intimate acquaintance with the Minister: there are 
comparatively few people living who can remember his com- 
manding presence or his impressive eloquence. The man 
whom Mr. Gladstone considered “the greatest administrator 
of his time, and the only statesman whose merits never 
received due recognition from the Press,” has slowly faded 
from the memory. Mr. McCullagh Torrens, indeed, devoted 
two volumes to his biography. But Mr. Torrens was refused 
access to the Minister’s papers, which were considered, perhaps 
rightly, unripe for publication forty years ago; and his in- 
adequate memoir is almost completely forgotten. The ground, 
therefore, was open for Mr. Parker to explore; and no con- 
temporary writer is better qualified to survey it. Mr. Parker 
has already displayed in editing the Peel Papers a knowledge 
of his period, a judgment and a capacity for self-effacement, 
which have made him an almost ideal biographer. He has 
shown the same good qualities in his present volumes. The 
notes by which he connects the Graham letters are a little 
fuller than those in the Peel Papers. Perhaps, for this reason, 
the notes are in larger, the letters in smaller, type, while the 
opposite principle was adopted in his previous work. The 
retrospect at the end of the book is not quite so elaborate 
as the summary which Mr. George Peel appended to the 
third volume of Sir Robert Peel’s correspondence. But Mr. 
Parker's present labours deserve the same hearty commenda- 
tion that was accorded to his previous achievement. As in 
the case of Peel, so in the case of Grabam he has enlarged 
our knowledge of the time, and corrected our estimate of the 
Minister. With his assistance we hope to be able—not, 
indeed, to give a biography of Graham, for our space would 
not be adequate to that task—but to throw some light on 





* Life and Letters of Sir James Graham, Second Baronet of Netherby, P.Ca 
G.C.B., 1792-1861, By Charles Stuart Parker. With Llustrations, 2 vola 
London: John Murray. (24s, net.) 
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the character and conduct of one of the best administrators 
and most honest statesmen of the nineteenth century. 

Sir James Graham, no doubt, enjoyed many advantages. 
He was drawn from the class which during his own lifetime 
acquired an almost exclusive monopoly of political power. 
His broad acres, to which he succeeded when be was com- 
paratively young, enriched, it is fair to recollect, by his 
own vigorous and successful administration, provided him 
with an ample rent-roll, and with influence which secured his 
early admission to Westminster. Thus his position and 
prospects supplied him with opportunities at the outset of his 
career only attainable by most men at a much later age. But 
Grabam owed much more to his own character than to his 
position or his birth. He held in his earlier career few 
opinions common to his class. Though on the best of terms 
with bis father, he did not agree with him in politics. His 
famous pamphlet on Corn and Currency, written when he 
was thirty-two years old, was an appeal to his brother-land- 
owners to reconsider the errors of Protection. His speeches 
in 1830 were a vigorous denunciation of the gross abuses under 
which Peers and Privy Councillors, Members of the House of 
Commons, and other great men, many of them his own friends, 
were quartered on the public revenue. His outspoken con- 
demnation of that “ reckless tyrant and heartless monarch "— 
Charles X.—and perhaps his intimacy with Brougham, 
made his contemporaries regard him as “a Whig, and 
something more.” His undoubted Liberalism was, indeed, 
tempered by a Conservative respect for property and the 
Church; but there can be little doubt that in his earlier years 
Gralam held views on organic and economical subjects far in 
advance of those held by most of his contemporaries, which 
did not assist his rise in an unreformed Parliament. 

High as his reputation stood during his life as an 
administrator, and great as was his influence among his con- 
temporaries, he rarely held high office. Four times in his 
career he was offered and declined the Governor-General- 
ship of India. He sat in the House of Commons for some 
thirty-five years, yet he only held political office on three 
oceasions. He was First Lord of the Admiralty under Grey, 
andi again under Aberdeen; he was Home Secretary in 
Peel's great Administration. Under Grey he was a member 
of the Committee which drew up the great Reform Bill. He 
was the first member of the Cabinet apparently to urge on 
the Prime Minister the necessity of forcing the measure 
through the House of Lords by obtaining authority for the 
creation of an indefinite number of Peers. Mr. Stuart Reid, 
indeed, bas recently claimed for Lord Durham that, as Chair- 
man of the Committee, he drew up the Report of the proceed- 
ings, and that he suggested the creation of Peers (Life of 
Lord Durham, Vol. L, pp. 238, 270). But it is clear from Sir 
James Graham’s account that Lord Durham only drew up the 
proceedings in the sense that “he held the pen and committed 
to writing the points” adopted by the Committee; while it is 
equally clear that Graham urged on Lord Grey the appoint- 
ment of the necessary number of Peers at least a month 
before this measure was suggested by Lord Durham (Vol. L, 
pp. 120-30). We should ourselves be very unwilling to 
apportion the credit which some of the chief members of the 
Grey Ministry deserve for their share in the great Reform 
Bill. But we think that Mr. Parker has made it plain that 
Graham played a leading part, and that he did more than 
almost any of his colleagues to sustain the courage of the 
Cabinet in hours when even men like Brougham were disposed 
to be faint-hearted. 

If Sir James Graham was one of the four members who 
drew up the great Reform Bill, he was also one of the “ four 
insides” who occupied the “ Derby Dilly” in 1834, and broke 
up Lord Grey’s Cabinet. A warm friend of Establishment, 
he could not bring himself to consent that any portion of the 
temporalities of the Church in Ireland should be appropriated 
to extraneous purposes. His attitude on this occasion neces- 
sarily brought him into close touch with Stanley, and ulti- 
mately associated him directly with Peel. We regret to add that 
it produced a painful estrangement from his old colleagues. 
Both sides were to blame in this quarrel, The Liberals 
attacked Graham at the General Election of 1837 with 





unseemly severity, and Graham retorted: “There may have 
been more wicked Governments, but I defy any one to produce 
from the annals of our country a more shabby Government 
: than the present. Duplicity is ite characteristic.” Such 


language, Mr. Parker rightly says, naturally tended “to break 
off all kindly relations, and years had to pass before these 
were happily renewed.” In the interval Sir James fortunately 
found congenial duties as Home Secretary in Peel's Administra- 
tion. He said himself that he would go down to posterity 
“famous only for having opened letters at the Post Office.” 
But it would be grossly unjust to blame Sir James for 
conduct of which probably all his predecessors and all his 
successors have been ejually guilty. It is much more fair to 
recollect that, in a period when many great subjects were 
before the Home Office, he displayed throughout the qualities 
of a great administrator; that, from first to last, he was the 
constant and close counsellor of the Prime Minister; and that 
he did more to support Sir Robert Peel in his advocacy of 
free trade in goods and corn than any other member of the 
Cabinet. 

Once more towards the close of his life Sir James Graham 
held high office. He was First Lord of the Admiralty in that 
unhappy Cabinet which drifted into the Crimean War. Mr. 
Parker has little new to tell us of the origin of that war. 
But he rightly points out that Graham deserves great credit 
for the efficiency of his office. It was no slight thing to land 
fifty-eight thousand men in the Crimea; and the Admiralty 
and its chief deserve high honour for the achievement. 
Lord Raglan very generously told Graham before operations 
began that ‘no First Lord ever equipped two such fleets in 
the same space of time.” The credit, moreover, is in a double 
sense due to Graham, for it was his reorganisation of his 
office in the “thirties” which paved the way for its efficiency 
in the “ fifties.” It is indeed a remarkable fact that while the 
public rightly contrasted the good organisation of the Naval 
with the administrative confusion of the Military Departments 
during the Crimean War, the officials bebind the scenes 
were unanimous in tracing the condition of the Admiralty to 
Graham's own reforms. It is right, too, to recollect that he 
initiated for the first time in our history an adequate control 
of naval expenditure. The measures which Mr. Gladstone 
introduced thirty years afterwards with this object were 
founded on the changes which Graham introduced into the 
Admiralty. Surviving the test of experience, they have come 
down to our own time. 

What place will Graham ultimately fill in the history of 
his time? Those who have an intimate knowledge of the 
period will recognise that he enjoyed an influence which few 
other men obtained. He stood at Peel's right hand; he was 
Lord Aberdeen's closest adviser; Lord John Russell over and 
over again endeavoured to secure his assistance; Mr. Disraeli 
actually asked him to lead the Tory Party. But perhaps he 
had neither the nerve nor the convictions required to control 
a Government in a democratic State. Mr. Parker says that 
he was in turn Conservative-Liberal and Liberal-Conservative. 
And in an imperfect world Liberals and Conservatives will 
equally prefer to be led by one of themselves. But if Graham 
was hardly composed of the stuff from which Prime Ministers 
are made, he was something almost better. He is an example 
of Macaulay's dictum that in politics the line which divides 
parties is a narrow one, and that the best men on both sides 
are to be found close to the dividing-line. 





SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.* 
Tue Christological books published within the last few 
months fall for the most part under two heads, the historical 
and the mystic,—those, that is, which deal with the Jesus of 
history, and those which deal with the Christ of Christian 
experience. 

The most important among the historical books is Professor 
Paul Wernle’s Sources of Our Knowledge of Jesus. The writer 
is a German Biblical scholar of repute, belonging to the more 
advanced school. We have no witness but Christian witness 
to the life of Jesus, he begins by declaring, and the earliest 
Christian testimony is borne by the Apostle Paul, more than 
one of whose Epistles Professor Wernle ascribes to twenty 








* (1) Sources of Our Knowledge of Jesus. By Paul Wernle. London: Philip 
Green, (2s. net.| (2) The Human Element in the Gospels. By George Salmon. 
London: John Murray. (15s. net.]|—(3) (he Birth and Infancy of Jesus Christ, 
By James Matthew Sweet. London: Cassell and Co, [fs, net. ]——(#) The 
Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By F. B. Swan. London: James Clarke 


and Co, [2s. 6d. a The New Theology. By the Rev. RB. J. Campbell. 
London: Chapman and Hall. [6s.])——(6) The Gospel according to St. Paul, By 
W. P. du Bose. London: Longmans and Co. [5s. not.)——(7) The Unchanging 
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years after the Crucifixion. He rejects altogether the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, maintaining that, quite apart 
from such evidence as can appeal only to the learned, it is 
patent to every attentive reader that the narrative therein 
given of Christ’s ministry, the report of His preaching, and 
the presentation of His character differ from those of the 
Synoptics beyond all possibility of reconciliation. He 
regards, therefore, the three Synoptics as alone historic, 
rejecting, however, the introductory narratives of Matthew 
and Luke, but maintaining that “their great discourse 
collections have a common source” (the evidence points, he 
thinks, to the fact that certain discourses of our Lord had 
been set down and were in the hands of the Evangelists before 
they began their biographical work) “and very probably the 
author of that source was an eyewitness.” To Mark he 
gives a precedence of credibility. ‘“ We possess in his Gospel,” 
he says, “a great series of words of the Lord, which, together 
with the source of the discourses, give us the clearest concep- 
tion of Jesus.” “ Mark’s Gospel is,” he goes on, “a collection 
of old and genuine materials which are loosely arranged and 
subject to certain leading ideas—perhaps compiled by the 
Mark known to the New Testament.” Anyhow, he regards 
the author as “the pure mouthpiece of good tradition,” and he 
thinks there is evidence enough to show that “he does not 
write otherwise than as eyewitnesses had instructed him.” 
His final verdict is this:—‘ The nearer we draw to Jesus in 
the tradition the more does all dogmatic theology recede. We 
behold a man who more than any other by his clear word 
makes us understand ourselves, the world, and God, and who 
goes with us amidst the needs and struggles of our time as 
the truest friend and guide, on whom we may rely for 
comfort.” 

From Professor Wernle, whose views we must not be 
considered to endorse, though we note their interest and 
importance, we turn to an Irish scholar, Professor 
Salmon, late Provost of Trinity College, Dublin—a more 
conservative critic. In The Human Element in the Gospels 
he discusses the same problem. He seeks to find “what 
account of the mutual relations of these narratives [the 
Synoptic Gospels] will best explain their coincidences 
and their variations.” At the end of a long and minute 
comparison he comes to this very striking conclusion :— 

“'The most probable explanation of the fact that we have now 
three histories of our Lord’s life so like one another, yet in many 
parts so independent, is that we have preserved for us the oral 
Gospel as delivered at three different centres; and that these 
three versions should have so many points of agreement, both in 
the arrangement of topics and frequently in the very phrases 
employed, justifies the belief that the common element of our 
three Synoptics was not a mere cento of sayings of Jesus or of 
anecdotes of His actions, but an oral Gospel which gave a con- 
tinuous history of His life from His baptism by John to His 
crucifixion.” 

We have alluded to Professor Wernle’s rejection of the 
accounts of the birth of our Lord contained in Matthew and 
Luke. Whoever desires to see the arguments on the other 
side of the question should read The Birth and Infancy of 
Jesus Christ, by Mr. J. M. Sweet, who is as firmly convinced 
of their historical value as Professor Wernle of their historical 
worthlessness. 

Of the more definitely religious and less historical 
Christological books on our list, the most interesting is 
The Immanence of Christ in Modern Iife. Without for a 
moment denying the value of historical criticism, Mr. 
Swan looks within for the proof of Christianity, and 
boldly says that “until you destroy the soul you cannot 
destroy Christianity,” and “the man who demands a reality 
more solid than that of the religious consciousness seeks he 
knows not what.” All that is highest and best in life is the 
revelation of God, he declares, and “ by associating the noblest 
character and the purest motive and the holiest mind with 
Jesus we make religion a personal power linked with a historic 
Son of Man.” In a word, “the work of the immanent God 
has been named after Jesus.” We cannot, he writes, “think of 
a Christian faith without the Gospels, nor can we imagine Jesus 
apart from them”; but “this historic picture of Jesus is in 


itself the product of the immanent spirit in the race,” for “the | 3 
| It is not courteous, for instance, to speak of the Archbishops 


spirit within is evoked by Jesus without.” Christianity, to his 
mind, is not primarily a matter for historical and scientific 
proof, “It isa life; it is the spirit in all mankind; it is the 
life which was revealed by Jesus waiting to be evoked in all 
the race by Christian teaching, Christian character, and 








Christian service.” The practical upshot of this really- 
beautiful and fervently Christian book differs very little from 
the practical upshot of Mr. Campbell’s much-discussed work 
entitled The New Theology. We cannot help thinking that 
the so-called novelty of Mr. Campbell’s opinions, which have 
given so much pain to so many good people, consists chiefly in 
an unbappy method of expression. If those who have been 
shocked by newspaper accounts of his teaching would give 
themselves the trouble of carefully reading his boek—resolving 
not to be put off by any such hard and paradoxical sayings ag 
“The Devil is a vacuum,” “My God is my deeper self and 
yours too,” “The Universe is God's thought about Himself ”"— 
they would find much in it which is very old and very true, 

Mr. Du Bose, whose interesting book, The Gospel in the 
Gospels, we reviewed when it came out, now gives us another 
upon much the same lines entitled The Gospel according to St. 
Paul. It is the risen Christ, he believes, who reveals to us 
the meaning of the Evangelist’s narrative. Humanity, he 
says, “ was predestined for the Gospel in the sense that the 
Gospel, which is Jesus Christ Himself, is the natural, more 
than natural, supernatural, or ultimate highest natural end 
or completion, and so predestination, of humanity.” His 
work is designed to emphasise the divinity of Christ, “I 
bow,” he says, “not only before the work of Jesus Christ as 
truly God’s, but the worker in Jesus Christ as truly God.” 
This was, he thinks, Paul’s Gospel. Dr. Guinness Rogers’s 
practical common-sense sermons, Zhe Unchanging Faith, in 
so far as they are doctrinal at all, uphold the same thesis; 
but Dr. Rogers concerns himself chiefly with practical 
matters, and while continuing to hold the “ unchanging 
faith,” as he reads it in the New Testament, this liberal 
Free Churchman deprecates strongly the policy of heresy- 
hunting, and calls upon all Christians to remember that we 
may lose sight of unity in the pursuit of uniformity. 

A new edition of the late Mrs. Booth’s Popular Christianity 
calls for a word of comment by reason of its eloquence, 
its sound moral sense, and the key it affords to the success 
of “the Army.” Mrs. Booth was a religious dogmatist, 
and she is hard on those who differ from her. On the 
other hand, she took no account whatever of fruitless 
convictions, however orthodox. The object of all her teach- 
ing is to bring forth the fruits of the spirit, and to that 
end she firmly believed that an unfeigned assent to tho 
doctrine of eternal punishment was a necessary part of the best 
means. Her object was to save men’s characters in this world 
and the next, and she preached a gospel of love and of fear 
with the same fervour and effect. We quote one passage as 
being typical of the best side of a somewhat unequal book. 
Men are taught, she writes, but such teaching is vain, 
“that Christ obeyed the law for them, not only as necessary to 
the efficacy of His Atonement for their justification, but that He 
has placed His obedience in the stead of, or as a substitute for, the 
sinner’s own obedience or sanctification, which in effect is like say- 
ing:—Though you may be untrue, Christ is your truth; though 
you may be unclean, Christ is your chastity ; though you may be 
dishonest, Christ is your honesty; though you may be insincere, 
Christ is your sincerity. The outcome of such a faith only 
produces outwardly the whited sepulchres of profession, while 
within are rottenness and dead men’s bones. The Christ of God 
never undertook to perform any such offices for His people, but Ho 
did undertake to make them new creatures, and thus to enable 
them to perform them for themselves.” 

Certainly the Gospel is preached to-day in many different 
languages. A stranger coming from another world could 
hardly make out what the Christian religion is for the con- 
fusion of tongues. Each writer cries in his own language 
“Eece Homo!” and each, as it were, presents the reader with 
an annotated copy of the New Testament wherein, however 
he may intellectually be helped or hindered by the “notes,” 
he may still gaze to his soul’s health upon the portrait of 
the living Christ, beside which every other portrait in the 


| literature of the world seems but as a death-mask. 





MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL’S “SEEING AND HEARING.” 


Mr. RussEtt uses plain speech so much that he will not, we 
are sure, be offended if we say that he is sometimes very rude. 


“as playing at a Court for the trial of Ritualists.” Mr. 
Russell knows perfectly well the enormous difficulties that 





* Secingana Hearing. By George W. EB, Russell, London; E. Grant Richards. 
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‘tpeset any legal action in this matter, and he might have had 
the grace te recegnise that the Archbishops were making a 
serious effert to deal with a very grave situation in the way 
that seemed to make most for peace. But it is almost 
impossible for Mr. Russell and his friends to be just to 
2 Bishop. We must acknowledge, however, one sign 
of amendment. There is a handsome recognition in the 
paper, “Scheels for Shepherds,” of the services rendered 
by Bishop Samuel Wilberferce in the matter of the educa- 
tion of the clergy, an “example followed, sooner or later, 
by every Bishop on the Bench.” Less than a year and 
a half ago Mr. Russell wrote of Dr. Wilberforce’s 
“ingrained Pretestantism just veneered with a layer of 
moderate High Oburchism.” The two papers that deal with 
the question of episcopal incemes have seme truth in them, but 
the truth might have been more graciously expressed. We 
are told that the Bishops imitate Mr. Merdle (in Inttle Dorrit), 
who “tried te leok as if be was rather poor himself”; they 
“take great pains to assure the public that they are not over- 
paid”; and one particular statement is criticised in language 
that hints net obscurely at misrepresentation. Then we have 
a statement by a clergyman with an “inconvenient love of 
statistics”"—let the word “inconvenient” be noted—to the 
effect that the personalty left by English Bishops who died 
between 1855 and 1885 averaged £54,000. Nothing could be 
more inequitable than such general statements. It must be 
observed, in this instance, that the date 1855 is well chosen 
for the purpose. Among the Bishops who died after 1855 
were several who were not affected by the reforms of 1837,— 
3lomfield of London, Sumner of Winchester, Turton of Ely, 
Monk of Gloucester, Davys of Peterborough, Murray of 
Rochester, and Maltby of Durham. What these prelates left 
we know not, but they had incomes on the unreformed scale. 
Then, again, did this statistical clergyman find out how much 
private property these Bishops had? Bishop How of Wake- 
field ordered by his will the publication of a statement that 
the property he left was not accumulated from the income of 
his See. As to the general question, some allowance should 
be made for its many difficulties. The “ palace,” for instance, 
seems an evident superfluity. Yet how is a Bishop to enter- 
tain his candidates for Orders without a very spacious house P 
No one would like to see the old system revived when they 
shifted for themselves in taverns and private lodgings. “The 
Public Schools” is another paper in which many true things 
are said, but said with exaggeration and a want of fairness. 
“For the ordinary life of the Professions the Public School 
makes no preparation whatever.” Surely that is a little too 
sweeping. The future lawyer and doctor does not specialise, 
it is true, and a good thing too; but “no preparation what- 
ever”! It is ludicrous, 

It is always easy to read Mr. Russell, and it is commonly 
worth while. But he writes in haste, and does not always 
verify his references. In an amusing essay on “ Wills,” 
when he asks what writers of fiction would do if the 
will were abolished and all properties divided by law, he 
quotes two instances from Dickens. ‘The loyal-hearted lover 
Mr. Barkis, in spite of all rebuffs, made the obdurate Peggotty 
his residuary legatee.” Noone would gather from this that 
Barkis married Peggotty after all. Then, in David Copper- 
ficld again, Mr. Spenlow’s dying without a will is said to have 
“shattered all poor David's hopes.” The will would not have 
mattered, for Dora was an only child. What “shattered 
David’s hopes” was that he died without any money. The 
rubric about will-making in the Order for the Visitation of 
the Sick is well said to show the “sober standard of 
feeling "—Keble’s phrase—in the English Prayer-book. 
The case is strengthened by the fact that in those days it 
was very rare for a testator to make his will till he 
was near his death. In the first ten wills noticed in the 
Testamenta Karleolensia, where the date of execution and 
proof are given, the average time between the two is 
thirty-eight days, the longest being eighty-nine and the shortest 
eighteen. The interval would be found much less if we knew 
the date of death, for some time must have elapsed before 
affairs were ready for probate. “ Wills” is followed by a not 
less amusing article on “ Pensions.” This is a matter in which 
this generation has certainly improved on its predecessors. We 
do not expect again to see an ex-Cabinet Minister enjoying 
£2,000 a year for more than a quarter of a century and leaving 
more than a quarter of a million; nor an ex-Speaker commuting 
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a pension of £2,000 a year for two lives for one of £4,000 for bia 
own,—and living thirty-one years to enjoy it! An article on 
“Publishers” roused our curiosity in view of the fierce con- 
troversy that is going on at the time of writing. Mr. Russell 
seems to have suffered at the hands of a firm whose identity 
he hides under the sobriquet of “ Potgood and Greolby.” The 
case is not a little astonishing. Messrs. Potgood and Groolby 
were to publish an edition of a certain work in America, and 
pay royalty on sales after five thousand. The common author 
will grow pale with envy of the writer who can count 
on so magnificent a beginning, especially as the book was 
a high-priced one. Royalty was paid on five copies, and the 
five brought in 18s. 6d. or 3s. 9d. each. As a sixth is a 
common royalty, this meant a publishing price of £1 2s. 64. 
But what can Mr. Russell, who is surely a man of affaira, 
have been thinking of when he allowed such a condition in 
the agreement? Five thousand copies to be sold before the 
royalties began! He tells us a charming story of the late 
George Smith. James Payn, as reader to Messrs. Smith and 
Elder, refused the manuscript of John Inglesant,—a set-off, 
one might say, to the firm’s acceptance of the much-rejected 
Jane Eyre. The story got into print, and Payn, who had 
forgotten all about it, was anxious todeny it. “I would not do 
that,” said Mr. Smith, “for, as a matter of fact, you did rejectthe 
mannecript...... I never told you because it would annoy 
you.” But Payn was not often caught napping. When Vice 
Versd, bearing a name then quite unknown, came into his hand, 
he saw its merit at once. He ran into Mr. Smith's room, 
saying: “ We've got the funniest thing that bas been written 
since Dickens’ Christmas Carol.” The comparison, by the 
way, is a little odd. There is fun in the Christmas Carol, 
but more sentiment. The chapter on “ Pets”—pets of real 
life and pets of fiction—is excellent. One paragraph, with ite 
Disraelian orotundity of style, we must quote :— 

“There are certain pets, or families of pets, which stand en 
their own traditional dignity rather than on associations with 
individuals. All Cheshire knows the mastiffs of Lyme, large as 
donkeys and peaceable as sheep. The Clumber spaniels and tho 
Gordon setters are at least as famous as the duke who owns them. 
Perhaps the most fascinating pet in the canine world is associated 
with the great victory of Blenheim; and the Willoughby Pug 
preserves from oblivion a name which has been merged in the 
Earldom of Ancaster.” 

In the last twelve chapters, published last year under the 
title of For Better? For Worse? Mr. Russell discusses the 
question,—Is the age in which we live better or worse than 
those which have gone before if? On the whole, he acts the 
part of the “ Hanging Judge”; but under the title of “ The 
Remnant” he allows that exceptions may be made. We are 
reminded of the happy reply to the common remark: “ Punch 
is not as good as it used to be.” “It never was.” The 
present age is always worse than the ages of the past. But 
when we think of the age of the Restoration, of the Regency 
in France, and afterwards here in England, we may well 
“moderate the rancour of our tongue.” All the vice and folly 
of the day is published on the housetops ; the virtues flourish, 
as ever, in the shade. The number of clean-living men is 
vastly greater than it was in days to which living memory can 
go back. Can any one, to take an obvious instance, who 
remembers the Oxford of 1847 maintain that it was better 
than the Oxford of 1907? 





NOVELS. 
THE INVADER.® 
Mrs. Woops's new novel is largely a novel of modern Oxford, 
and the progress of University life in fifty years as reflected 
in fiction could hardly be more strikingly illustrated than by 
comparing 7'he Invader with Verdant Green, Here the male 
undergraduate is but a transient phantom ; of primitive Philis- 
tinism there are but few traces; the stage is chiefly occupied 
by dons and girl students, among whom the Amazon and the 
bluestocking are equally represented and occasionally com- 
bined in the one person. These hard-working, cocoa-drinking, 
hockey-playing damsels, equally at home in science and slang, 
are very far from realising the ideal of Tennyson's Princess, 
yet they are not allowed to impair the abiding magic of the 
ancient University city, and the fine tribute paid by Mrs. 
Woods in the following passage deserves to be added to 





* The Invader, By Margaret L. Woods, London: W, Heinemann, [6s,] 
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the various acts of literary homage collected in a recent 
volame :— 

“Oxford is beautiful at all times, beautiful even now, in spite 
of the cruel disfigurement inflicted upon her by the march of 
modern vulgarity, but she has three high festivals which clothe 
her with a special glory, and crown her with their several crowns. 
One is the Festival of May, when her hoary walls and ancient 
enclosures overflow with emerald and white, rose-colour and 
purple and gold; a foam of leafage and blossom, breaking spray- 
like over edges of stone, grey as sea-worn rocks. And all about 
the city the green meadows and groves burn with many tones of 
colour, brilliant as enamels or as precious stones, yet of a texture 
softer and richer, more full of delicate shadows, than any velvet 
mantle that ever was woven for a queen. Another Festival comes 
with that strayed Bacchanal October, who hangs her scarlet and 
wine-coloured garlands on cloister and pinnacle, on wall and tower. 
And gradually the foliage of grove and — turns through 
shades of bluish metallic green, to the mingled splendour of pale 
gold and beaten bronze and deepest copper, half glowing and 
half drowned in the low mellow sunlight and purple mist of 
autumn. Last comes the Festival of Midwinter, the Festival 
of the Frost. The rime comes, or the snow, and the long lines of 
the buildings, the fretwork of stone, the battlements, carved 
pinnacles, and images of saints or devils stand up with clear 

littering outlines, or clustered about and overhung with 
antasies of ice and snow. Behind the deep blue sky itself seems 
to glitter too. The frozen floods glitter in the meadows, and 
every little twig on the bare trees. There is no colour in the 
earth, but the atmosphere of the river valley clothes distant hills 
and trees and hedges with ultramarine vapour. Towards evening 
the mist climbs, faintly veiling the tall groves of elms and the 
piled masses of the city itself. The sunset begins to burn red 
behind Magdalen Tower, all the towers and aéry pinnacles rise 
blue yet distinct against it. And this festival is not only one of 
Nature. The glittering ice is spread over the meadows, and 
everywhere from morning till moonlight the rhythmical ring of 
the skate and the sound of voices sonorous with the joy of living 
travel far on the frosty air. Sometimes the very rivers are frozen, 
the broad bare highway of the Thames and the tree-sheltered path 
of the Cherwell are alive with black figures, heel-winged like 
Mercury, flying swiftly on no errand, but for the mere delight of 
flying.” 
But, after all, Oxford, though it inspires what are to us the 
most attractive passages in the book, only supplies the setting 
and background for Mrs. Woods’s romance. She is not 
primarily concerned with the genius of the University or the 
higher education of women. Her object is rather to compose 
a free fantasia on the psycho-pbysiological data accumulated 
by French and American researchers in the dark domain of 
multiple personality. The theme is not unfamiliar to readers 
of R. L. Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, ov of another 
and earlier work written by a spiritualist, of which the title, 
if our memory serves us aright, was The Vacant Mind. Mrs. 
Woods’s treatment, however, is more modern and unsensa- 
tional than Stevenson’s. There is no direct suggestion of 
the supernatural; but, by the avoidance of any physical 
transformation, the complications arising out of the dual 
ownership of the same body are intensified, and a working 
theory is supplied of the phenomena which in earlier ages 
led to the belief in demoniac possession. 


The central figure and victim of the story is Milly Flaxman, 
who at the opening of the story is working for Greats. Milly, 
whose parents live in Australia, and who is immensely indus- 
trious, devout, and dowdy—though blessed with more than 
average good looks—has imperilled her chances of a First by 
overwork, and is threatened with a serious nervous breakdown. 
At this juncture her chum, Flora Timson, puts her into a 
hypnotic trance, and unwittingly evokes her alternate person- 
ality, in which she becomes the reincarnation of a notorious 
ancestress. Milly No. 2, or Mildred, is brilliant, fascinating, 
and witty, with a genius for dress, and completely enslaves the 
distinguished young don with whom she is reading for he? 
schools. Jan Stuart falls in love with Mildred, but he does not 
propose until she has been replaced by Milly, who accepts 
him gratefully, Mildred resuming her sway during the honey- 
moon. The alternating pbases of personality last several 
months on an average, and in each case involve a lapse of 
memory ; but Milly from the first has a vague consciousness 
that in her absence she has been misrepresented and defrauded 
by. the “ invader,” and this feeling deepens into one of acute 
resentment after the birth of her child, and still more as it 
is gradually borne in upon her that her husband prefers her 
rival. Mildred, on the other'hand, despises Milly, and takes a 
malicious pleasure in reorganising her household, committing 
her to uncongenial engagements, and compromising her in 
advance by encouraging undesirable attentions. To put it 
bluntly, Milly is an honest woman and Mildred has in her the 








makings of a wanton. On the other hand, her husband is 
infatuated by the siren and bored by the faithful wife. As time 
goes on he fully realises the secret of the two personalities 
but, while considerate and compassionate to the hapless Milly, 
grows increasingly desirous of the reappearances of Mildred. 
The antagonism between the two souls becomes more and more 
acute, but Stuart does nothing to assist Milly to assert her 
mastery and expel the “invader.” Finally, as might have been 
anticipated from her antecedents, Mildred, wearying of her 
scholarly though devoted husband, elopes with a married man, 
and when Milly returns it is to find herself the mistress of an 
unknown lover. There is clearly only one way for her to 
revenge herself effectively on her rival, and she promptly 
takes it. 

The book is extremely clever and admirably written. Several 
of the scenes are powerful, and one quite intolerably painful, 
But when all has been said in its favour, The Invader belongs 
to the category of gratuitous tragedy. Not only is the 
motive abnormal, but it relies on the interpretation of an 
abnormality which rests on extremely disputable data, while 
the working out is marred by inherent improbabilities. To 
mention only one, we cannot understand how Mildred, con. 
stituted as she was, could have endured the companionship of 
her donnish husband for a single week. Again, Mrs. Woods 
is far more successful in conveying the anguish of the honest 
Milly than in enabling us to realise the fascinations of the 
siren Mildred. Lastly, the narrative is lacking in relief. Mrs, 
Woods deliberately refrains from developing the ludicrous 
possibilities which reside in the plot; and the only cheerful 
character, Flora Timson, alias “Tims,” is a grotesque rather 
than humorous figure. It is impossible to deny that the 
narrative has a certain engrossing quality, but personally we 
have no hesitation in expressing our regret that so much 
talent should have been lavished on a theme which makes 
neither for health nor happiness. 





A Dull Girl’s Destiny. By Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds’s novels are always interest- 
ing, and though the plot of A Dull Girl’s Destiny invites 
criticism, still the book is pleasant and entertaining reading. 
As usual when a personage in a book achieves very remark- 
able artistic success, the reader will feel the strain on his 
faith. In this instance the heroine, Avril Eden, combines the 
réle of the “dull girl” of the title with success in literature 
of a truly remarkable kind. Her books, written under a 
strict incognito, are considered worthy to be ranked with the 
great classics of fiction. Though the critic will be content to be 
credulous for the sake of the story, it is just a little difficult to 
believe that this particular girl could have had suflicient experi- 
ence of life to write such books as are described in the novel. 
The classic instance of Charlotte Bronté of course comes to mind; 
but, after all, Charlotte Bronté’s life among the Yorkshire moors 
was more inspiring than any life lived in a middle-class family in 
the suburbs could possibly be. However, the interest of the story 
centres, not in the question whether the heroine could have 
written the novels of Jane Smith, but in the description of contem- 
porary manners and the amusing sketches which the author 
gives us of her dramatis personae. The book is perhaps a 
little slighter than Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds’s earlier novels, but 
nevertheless it will provide an hour or two’s excellent enter- 
tainment. 

Keddy: a Story of Oxford. By H. N. Dickinson. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—There ought to be a book to be made some- 
where out of the development of a young man’s character at a 
great University, though writer after writer, from the author of 
“Tom Brown at Oxford” downwards, has failed to make it. 
Certainly Mr. Dickinson has failed. His picture of Oxford under- 
graduate life is entirely unconvincing, and almost entirely ugly. 
The book would not be worth notice if, in spite of its lack of 
health and perspective, it did not leave an impression of genuine- 
ness and serious work. Mr. Dickinson has a certain power of 
character drawing, and Keddy himself is alive, though his 
clergyman-mentor is preposterously sloppy. The whole affair is 
too emotional, and assuredly is not Oxford. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The Widda-Man. By T. Kingston Clarke. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—A tale of life in the Isle of Man, 
told with simplicity and no little power. Captain Latymer. By 
Frank Frankfort Moore. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—An Irish officer, 
captured at Drogheda, goes through various experiences at the 
Plantations. The Remnant. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.)—The life and love of certain of the “seven thousaad- 
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who have not bowed the knee to Baal.”——-Three Comrades. By 
Gustav Frenssen. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—A tale of life in 
North Germany, not very easy to follow, but worth the trouble. 
— The Countess of Maybury. By W. B. Maxwell. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—A clever satirical sketch, in a series of letters, 
of a modern society lady. —-The Tower Maiden. By Herbert C. 
Macilwaine. (Simpkin, Marshall,and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—A fan- 
tastic story of old Germany and modern life, with an admixture 
of poetry and mysticism. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL. 

Labour and Capital: a Letter to a Tabour Friend. By 
Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. (Macmillan and Co, 2s. net.)—*Old 
age,” says Professor Goldwin Smith, “is proverbially conserva- 
But in truth something more is needed to explain the 
He sums it up as follows :— 





tive.” 
change of his political position. 
“ Apart from conservatism or liberalism, there are principles of 
natural and civil right to which I should seem to myself utterly 
disloyal, if I failed heartily to deprecate the use of violence, 
insult, persecution, or annoyance of any kind for the purpose 
of deterring any man from making his bread and that of his 
family by such honest calling as he may think fit, and 
under any employer that he may choose, or from making 
for that purpose a perfectly free use of all his powers.” 
Such a declaration condemnatory of the excesses of the new 
Trade-Unionism, as well as the criticism which follows of the 
proposals of Socialism, summed up in the appeal, “Let them 
‘the Socialists] tell us...... what their ‘State’ is, how it 
would differ from a government more despotic than any govern- 
ment has ever been,” do not involve any change of opinion from 
that professed by Professor Goldwin Smith half-a-century ago, 
when, as he tells us, he defended the principle of Trade-Unionism 
in the dark days of the Sheffield outrages, and was the political 
ally of Joseph Arch and the friend of Louis Blane. The 
challenge here thrown down is addressed to a new political 
party, and fastens on the real difficulty of the Socialist position. 
We know what a Stato is which seeks to carry out the duties 
impozed on it by the consent of the conservative Liberalism 
which Professor Goldwin Smith has always professed; but 
we do not know, and there are no data from which we can know, 
what a State would be that was called on to undertake all the 
duties and perform all the services which are now carried out by 
the mechanism of free exchange. Sir Henry Wrixon, a witness 
by no means unfriendly, in his excellent little analysis of Socialist 
aspiration entitled “'the Pattern Nation,” recently reviewed in 
these columns, brings it out clearly that in the last resort the 
Socialist State means the rule of the “State Boss.” Happily the 
species is not yet acclimatised here, but revelations at Poplar 
and West Ham give some indications of the arts by which 
political ascendency is sought and maintained in a society 
where the Socialist prevails, and as at 
present, the prizes are small insignifi- 
cant. Under Socialism 
to a state of things where all preferment employment 
are bestowed at the arbitrament of the political manager. This 
criticism, it is worth noticing, is closely pressed against the 
prevalent Collectivist majority of the Socialist Party by 
influential and logical minority within its own ranks. As Prince 
Kropotkin has recently pointed out in his “Conquest of Bread,” 
the so-called capitalist régime may have its iniquities and its 
faults, but a continuance of industrial wagedom under the control 
of the politician, as demanded by the Collectivists, does not offer 
a remedy,—a proposition which would be endorsed by the un- 
successful applicants for employment under certain Poor Law 
Boards, who found that the bribes exacted by the Guardians were 
beyond their means. The Anarchical Socialism of Prince Kro- 
potkin and his friends may be disavowed by Fabian and other 
less logical Socialists, but until they give an answer to Professor 
Goldwin Smith’s challenge, “Let them tell us what their 
‘State’ is,” we are entitled to say that their case rests merely 
on declamation and sentiment, and the feeling of divine 
discontent and pity which these excite is quite as legitimately 


sentiment where, 
and 
to address 


and 


comparatively 


we should have ourselves 


an 


at the service of other would-be reformers, some of whom, 
we hope, have more practicable schemes to recommend for 
our adoption. “Progress,” says Professor Goldwin Smith— 
and this is the only conclusion of the matter—“seems more 
hopeful than revolution.” To abolish private property in 
capital, and the industrial economy of civilisation which rests 
on it, is revolution, and its sterile record is disappointment and 
defeat. To extend the advantages of private property to an 
ever-increasing circle of owners by means of legitimate influences 











which have already made themselves felt, and which are capable 
of being quickened and extended, this is progress,—and the line of 
development which Professor Goldwin Smith, with all the weight 
of his authority and years, presses on the acceptance of his 
“ Labour Friend.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


. 1 
Books of the week as 





[Under this heading we notice such 
veserved for review in other Jorms.] 


have not been 





Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson. 
With Prefatory Memoir. (Macmillanand Co. 5s. net.)—This work 
was first published in 1891 (reviewed in the Spectator, May 9th, 
1891), and was reprinted four times in that and the following 
year. It now appears with a, memoir of the author (who died in 
1900), very appropriately written by Mr. G. A. Macmillan, “ but 
for whom,” as the author put it in his dedication, “these pages 
would not have been written.” The “Moorland Parish” was 
Danby-in-Cleveland, and Mr. Atkinson held it for fifty-three 
years. More than four-fifths of that time had passed when, in 
his seventy-seventh year, he set about writing this work, one 
“is a book not only to 
make Danby men love their parish, but Englishmen love 
England.” Mr. Atkinson was anything but a Dryasdust. He 
was not an antiquarian parson of that kind which is not interested 
The 
living man was always the first among his many interests in the 
past and the present. No small addition has been made to the 
value of an excellent book by the admirable picture which Mr. 
Iie had his reward in the 
love of his people, visibly shown by restoring after his death the 
parish church in which he had ministered so Other 

The income of his 
years of service 
ury of the laudatur et alget kind, and 


he was honoured with a canonry 
for the last two years of his life a Civil List pension of £100 


which, as his biographer well puts it, 


in a parishioner till he has been dead for at least a century. 


Macmillan has given us of its author. 


long. 
rewards were, more Anglicano, of the slenderest. 


benefice was about £150. After more than forty 


enabled him to obtain the help of a curate. 





The New Evangel. By J. Warschauer, M.A. (James Clarke 
and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—A Plain Man’s Faith. (A. Constable and Co. 
5s. net.)—These two volumes are “signs of the times.” They 
indicate the trend of present-day religious thought; they express 
the impatience of miracle, of creeds, of traditional explanations 
of doctrine, which agitates many minds. Both may be studied 
with advantage; they at least show those who cannot make up 
their minds to an entire restatement of their faith what is the 


nature of the movement with which they have to reckon. We 
would especially direct the attention of our readers to Mr. 
Warschauer’s chapter on “The Problem of Sin.” He finds a 


solution in the distinction between “ immanence” and “ identity.” 
It seems to us that he is nearest to success—is nearest, that is, 
to satisfying those who cannot give up what is most precious in 
The doctrine that 

Bat this is not 
“ immanence” me. 
Father, with a Father's feelings towards His children, rejoicing 
and grieving over them as they give Him cause to do so”; “God 
injured, love struck to the heart by haman thanklessness and 
disobedience,’—this is language which we have heard a thousand 
times, and cannot hear too often; but it is more in harmony with 
We can hardly help feeling 


the old faith—when he uses the old language. 
God dwells in us is as old as Christianity. 
as the teachers of that theory understand it. 


the old evangel than with the new. 
that, do what they will to restate their belief in the new terms, 
Mr. Warschauer and his friends will have to come to Spinoza. 
The Spinozists certainly welcome their movement as friendly to 
their philosophy of religion. 


A Girl in her Teens, and What she Ought to Do. By Mrs. G. 
Curnock. (Casselland Co. 1s. 6d.)—Mrs. George Curnock gives a 
great deal of excellent advice to girls who are on the eve of being 
“grown up.” Several of the chapters of this little book deserve 
very careful consideration, not only by the readers to whom it is 
addressed, but by the teachers is to train those 
Mrs. Curnock has thoroughly 


whose work it 
sound ideas on the real 
mission of woman. difficulty which a 
girl will experience when actually grown up in avoiding an aimless 
On 
the other hand, a girl must make up her mind that even if she 
has a succe ssion she must be prepared to sacrifice 
it should Although in short 
chapter Mrs. Curnock cannot possibly cover the whole subject, 


readers. 
She point sont, h »wever, the 
r 


life if she considers marriage as her natural or only career. 


ssful profe 


she determine to marry. one 


the pages on the value of money contain much useful matter, 


aud deserve careful study. Altogether, this little book is 
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eminently sane and practical, and within its necessarily narrow 
limits it may be warmly recommended as giying valuable hints to 
girls on the science of life. 


Napoleon at the Boulogne Camp. By Fernand Nicolay. Trans- 
lated by Georgina L. Davis. (Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Napoleon visited Boulogne in Jane, 1803, and began the prepara- 
tions for his great scheme, which, however, was no new idea. In 
the course of a year the Grand Army which was to undertake the 
invasion of England had been assembled. In the August of the 
following year he changed his mind, being more hopeful of 
success in &@ campaign against Continental Powers. Nor was he 
disappointed. In less than two months he had foreed or cajoled 
Mack into capitulation. Three weeks more saw the surrender of 
Vienna, and the great victory of Austerlitz was won less than 
three weeks after. In these wonderful achievements he had the 
game, so to speak, in his own hands. At Boulogne there was 
always a factor on which he could not reckon,—the sea. 
M. Nicolay has collected a vast quantity of details about the 
Boulogne period. He tells us about the houses which Napoleon 
occupied, about the discipline and the amusements of the camp, 
about the transports, the spies, and other matters too numerous 
to give at length. In fact, he somewhat overlays his subject with 
this multitude of details. What we should like to have had is a 
narrative of the Boulogne period, when it began, how it was 
spent, and how it came toan end. He would have done well to 
give the rest in separate chapters. This illustrative matter is 
often very interesting. The more we read about the great 
Corsican, the more we wonder ; but our respect does not grow in 
the same degree. There isa curious list of Corsican proverbs which 
were his favourite maxims. Two may be quoted as expressing 
his principle and his method. I1 mondo é de chi se lo piglia: “The 
world belongs to him who knows how to seize it,”—that sums up 
his theory of life. Homo assalito @ mezzo presso: “A man sur- 
prised is half captured,”—here we have his strategy. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated, with an Introduction, by 
A. D. Lindsay, M.A. (J. M. Dent and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Lindsay’s work seems to be of good quality, though we have not 
been able to give it the close examination which ought to precede 
@ definite opinior, as to the point, for instance, whether it ought 
to supersede the version which has held the field for more than 
fifty years. We may quote as a specimen Plato’s description of 
the democratic State, with the Jlaissez-faire principle in full 
force :—* In this city there is no necessity to rule, even if you are 
eapable of ruling, or to be ruled if you don’t want to, or to be at 
war because the rest of the city is, or when the rest of the city is 
at peace, to observe peace,.if you don’t wish to; if there is a law 
forbidding you to be « magistrate or a judge, that is no reason 
why you should not be both magistrate and judge if you havea 
Then think of the considerateness of the city, 
its entire superiority to trifles (08 drwartioiv cumpodroyia aris), 
its disregard of all those things we spoke of so proudly when we 
were founding our city; we said that, except from altogether 
extraordinary natures, no one could turn out to bea good man 
unless his earliest years were given to noble games, and he gave 
himself wholly to noble pursuits. Is it not sublime how this city 
tramples all such things underfoot, and is supremely indifferent 
as to what life a man has led before he enters politics? If only 
he asserts his zeal for the multitude, it is ready to honour him.” 
The rendering of “given to noble games” for wai(o: év nadois may 
give a false impression. “Games” is too definite. It suggests 
the thought whether this or that game is noble. Possibly “ find 
his childish pleasure in noble things” might be better. Generally, 
one might say that the passage is not without a modern 
application. 


The Prayer-Book in the Making. By the Rev. Frank H. Weston. 
(John Murray. 5s. net.)—Mr. Weston begins with Jewish worship, 
and traces the history of Christian common prayer through 
Apostolic, primitive, early and late mediaeval, and Reformation 
times. He seems to have done this with considerable diligence ; 
whether he is always accurate in his citation is more than we can 
say. Curiously enough, in one instance, where it is easy to verify 
his reference, he makes a great mistake. He is comparing the 
rubrics of 1549 and 1552, in the matter of daily service. “In 
1552 ‘ preaching or studying of divinity’ was sufficient cause for 
neglecting daily prayer.” Why “neglecting”? “Our present 
Prayer-book only admits of sickness as an excuse.” Our present 
Prayer-book adds. “or some other urgent cause,” a very different 
thing indeed, and obviously broader in its scope than the excep- 
tion of the earlier rubric. If Mr. Weston is equally careless in 
other cases, his book must be read with caution. Generally, it 
seems a pity that in a book meant for the great mass of ordinary 
church-going folk he should have set himself to disparage the 








Second Book of King Edward, which he allows to be « largely 
identical with our present book,” as compared with the First, 
Such language is scarcely loyal. 


The Ozford Historical Pageant: Book of Words. (Pageant 
Committee, Oxford. 2s.)—-Any one who had not the good 
fortune to see the pageant itself should at least get this book 
of words and pictures. These two together, with the help 
of imagination, should enable him to realise the scene. The 
“words” are of no common libretto kind. Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Professor Housman, and Messrs. Godley and Quiller-Couch are 
among the contributors, and the pictures are reproduced from old 
MSS., engravings, &c. Here is a stanza from Mr. Bridges’ 
“ Invitation Ode” :— 


“ Praise her, the mother of celestial moods, 

Who o’er the saints’ inviolate array 

Hath starr’d her robe of fair beatitudes 
With jewels worn by Hellas, on the day 
She grew from girlhood into wisdom gay; 

And hath laid by her crozier, ever more 

With both hands gathering to enrich her store, 
And make her courts with music ring alway,” 


The scenes are :—“ The Beginnings of the City : St. Frideswide,” 
“The Coronation of Harold Harefoot,” “ Theobaldus Stampensis: 
the Beginnings of the University,” “Henry II. and Pair 
Rosamund,” “ St. Scholastica’s Day ”—will the Mayor come with a 
rope round his neck, as he did not a century since ?—“ The Masque 
of Mediaeval Learning,” “Henry VIII. and Wolsey,” “The 
Funeral of Amy Robsart,” “State Progress of Queen Elizabeth,” 
“James I.,” “Charles I.,” “Laud,” “The Surrender of Oxford,” 
“Expulsion of the Fellows of Magdalen,” “George IIT. in 
Oxford.” 





The Story of Life Insurance. By Burton J. Hendrick. (W. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.)—This book contains an indictment, 
supported by a formidable array of facts, of the great New York 
insurance companies. British policy-holders in these associations 
will read it with a melancholy interest. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century our own methods of insurance left much to be 


desired. They have now been greatly changed, and for the better. 
But a warning is not without its uses even here. We do not 
always accept Mr. Hendrick’s opinions. One reason is that 


circumstances seem to be different here and in America. He 
argues that an insurance cannot be an investment. “There 
can be no dividend, no profit, no investment—because the 
expense of management is so great.” He is writing, it must bo 
remembered, of well-conducted companies. “For every dollar 
collected by a life-insurance company it expends from eighteen 
to fifty cents in expenses.” But here a good mutual company 
brings its expenses down to 7 per cent., or even less. And it is 
quite worth while to pay so much for the safe and easy invest- 
ment which the society effects. The premiums might be put 
by, but the interest accruing from these small sums cannot be 
readily invested. The “bonus” system is not perfect. It has the 
advantage of attracting business, but it is not necessarily equitable. 
X, to give a concrete instance, at the age of sixty (sixty-one on 
next birthday) takes out a policy of £1,000, on which he pays five 
premiums amounting to £367 10s. 10d.,—i.e., £341 163. 4d. net 
(deducting 7 per cent. for expenses). He has his share of a quin- 
quennial bonus amounting to £118, and dies before another 
premium becomes due. The interest on his premiums would be 
less than £100, so that the society would lose more than £600 by 
Y, of the same age, takes out a similar policy, lives twenty 
His policy shares in four bonuses, 
and brings in, with these additions, £1,655. But the interest on 
the premiums paid would amount to more. His first payment of 
£67 10s. (net) would alone, in the course of twenty years, bring in 
£55. Perhaps no policy should receive a profit till it had paid 
its way. 


him. 
years, and pays £1,367 (net). 


Everyman’s Book of the Greenhouse (Unheated). By Walter 
Irving. (Hodder and Stoughton. 65s. net.)—By “unheated” is 
meant not kept up to forcing temperature; the use of an oil or 
gas stove is recommended, as it largely increases the utility of 
the house. (The writer of this notice would recommend the gas 
where it is available; some plants, Maréchal Niel Rose, for 
instance, he has known killed by oil-fumes, so difficult to prevent.) 
A most useful volume this. 


New Epirions.—Practical Wisdom, a volume of the “ Belles- 
Lettres Series of the Royal Library ” (A. L. Humphreys, 6s. net), 
is a reprint of six seventeenth-century publications,—“ Francis 
Osborn’s Advice to a Son” (1656) ; “ Sir George Saville’s Advice toa 
Daughter ” (1688) ; “ Sir Walter Raleigh’s Instructions to his Son” 
(cirea 1632); “Lord Burleigh’s Advice to his Son” (1617); “Sir 
Matthew Hale’s Advice to his Grandchildren” (circa 1680); 
“ William, Earl of Bedford’s Advice to his Sons” (circa 1642).—— 
The Ten Commandments. By Frederick W. Farrar, D.D. (GeorgeT. 
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Brown. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume contains fourteen sermons 
hed before Dr. Farrar’s removal to Canterbury. Few dis- 
courses retain so fully the vis vivida of the speaker as do Dr. 


Farrar’s. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEE. 


-—_—»>——_— 
Adamson (H. G.), The Skin Affections of Childhoo......H. Frowde) net 5/ 
‘exander (A. B. D.), Short History of Philosophy, 8vo...(MacLebose) net 8 
dveling (P.), The Philosophers of the Smoking Room, cr 8vo...(Sands) net 36 
Baikie (BE. B. S.), New Navigation Tables, 8V0.....0.......+0+ 00.00: e0ss0+00e(1mray) 5 
Barwell (H.). Diseases of the Larynx, cr 8VO.................-. (H. Frowde) net 5 0 
Beresford (S.), The Endless Search, and otber Poems, cr 8vo (K. Paul) net 26 
Boyle (H. E. G.), Practical Anaesthetics, cr 8vo ............... (H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Butler (N. M.), True and False Democracy, cr 8vo .......... (Macmillan) net 46 
Garane (M.), Why Jane Matcham Disappeared, er Svo ......(Ward & Lock) 6,0 
Chatley (H.), The Problem of Flight, 8v0...............0+0 . (Griffin) net 10/6 
Gope (H, F.), The Modern Sunday School iu Priuciple and Practice, er 8¥0 
" ss net we 
. M.), tions of Generali Practice, 8vo ....... (H. Frowde) net 
on 1} Onn Gold Basis, Cr SVO ..........00 00+ 00000ss0neereeeee-( Wellby) net 3/6 
Dibi (H.), The Bernese Oberland, 18mo ........ veesereseeee- (Unwin) 10/0 
Eldridge (W. H.), Marine Policies, 8vo....... .... (Butterworth) 20/0 
Fanshawe (Ann, Lady), Memoirs. 8¥0 .............c00seerescesersereees (Lane) net 16/0 
Fea (A.), Nooks and Corners of Old Engiand, 8vo ................ (Nash) net 106 
Follwell (P.), Book of the Chrysnuthemam, cr 8vo ......... aad (Lane) net 2/6 
Fothergill (W. B.), Lectures to Midwives aud Maternity Nurses, 8vo 
(W. Green) net 4/6 
D.), Itinerant Daughters, cr BvO...............seseeeesseseeesensconeees (Long) 6/0 
Genet ( ihe Chance of a Lifetime, cr 890............66cccseeces cree 
Graham (J. W.). The Destruction of Daylight, 12mo.. sy 
Guthrie (L.G.), Functional Nervous Disorders in Childbood (H.Frowde) net 7/6 
Hageard (Major A.), Maleoim the Patriot................s00+ 00000: (F. V. White) 60 
Hawk (P. B.), Practical Physiological Chemistry, 8vo ....... (Churebill) net 16/0 
Hollands (E.), Love's Passion Lost and Won, cr 8yo ..............(Steckwell) 6/0 








How (E. W.), The Corn Factor’s Guide and Calculator......(Lockwood) net 2/6 
Jenkius (P. B.), The Battle of Westport, cr 8vo............ .oe(K, Paul) net 7/6 
Johnston (G. A.), The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1906, 8vo (E. Wilson) net 3/6 
Kenvedy (H. A.), New Canada and the New Canadians, er8vo(H. Marshall) 8/6 
McCann (F. J.), Cancer of the Womb, roy 8vo .......... ...(H. Frowde) net 20/0 
M‘Gann (J.), Autobiography of a Soul, l2mo ................. (F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Newmarch (R.), Poetry and Progress in Russia, 8vo ............. .. (Lane) net 7/6 
Orr (J.), The Bible under Trial, 8V0 ...........cs000scseseeeeseeee( Marshall Bros.) 6/0 
Parkes (K.). Love & la Mode, er 890 ............0.0000 -ssse eocseseelE. Griffiths) 6/0 
Pattison (A. S. P.), The Philosophical Radicals, and other Essays, er 8vo 
(W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Presland (J.), The Marionettes, cr 8V0 ...........0.ccccce ceeeeee soon Unavin) net 5/0 
Sargent (P.), Surgical Emergencies, er 8yo ........... ....(H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Saunt (T. E.), Health for Children, er 8vo...(Ceutral Publishing Company) 2/6 
Seidell (A.), Solubilities of Inorganic and Orgunic Substances, 8vo 
(Lockwood) net 12/0 
Simonson (P. F.), The Revised Table A, roy 8vo................ (E. Wilson) net 3/6 
Sinclair (U.), The Industrial Republic, er 8vo .....................(Heimemann) 6/0 
Speicher (J.), The Conquest of the Cross in China, 8vo........4.(Revell) net 5/0 
Stephens (W, BR. W.) and Capes (W. W.), The Bishops of Winchester, 4to 
(Simpkin) net 26 
Stone G. M.), The Church in English History, cr 8vo .............(Sands) net 346 
Sutherland (G. A.), Treatment of Disease in Chil iren, cr 8vo (H. Frowde) net 5/0 
Todd (R.), The Minister's Jean, and other Stories Marshall Bros.) net 6,0 
Tytler (S.), lunocent Masqueraders, cr Svo....... sseeeee (Long) 6/0 


Valentine (B. UJ.) and Harper (S, E.), The Red Sphinx, er $vo ...... (Unwin) 6/0 
Vernois (J. von V. du), Studies in the Leading of Troops, Vol. 1., cr 8vo 

(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Wakeford (J.), Modern Book-keeping, cr 8¥0 ......0ccccccesseeeees (T. 8. Clark) 26 
Wall (J. C.), An Old English Parish, 8vo ....... a ATalbot) net 60 
Veen Gy , Woodlanders and Field Folk, cr 8yo. .(Unwin) net 50 
Weeks (G. #.), W. Spencer Walton, cr 8vo (Marshall Bros.) net 36 
Wiley (H. W.), Foods and their Adultersti»a, roy 8vo ....... Sacuniling} net 21,0 








Winterburn (R. V.). Methods in Teaching, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Wyndham (H.), Reginald Auberon: a Novel, cr 8V0..........cc0scccceeeee (Nash) 6/0 


LIBERTY AND CO. PANELLING 











FURNITURE Regent St., London PAINTING 
in Tudor PA wg ik NG 

JACOBEAN Stained to J@d_ por square 

GEORGIAN any tone Ig Kot fixed +44 tr 

Queen Anne Styles ESTIMATES OF 


DESIGNS FREE Book of Designs Free COSTS FREE 


SOLID OAK PANELLING 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 

















ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
NATIONAL All with Profit Assurances, previously effected, 
and then in force, will participate. 
Fur MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT Established 1835. 
ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT. 
Write for Leafiet on 
INSTITUTION Net Cost of End ent Ass » 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
H A ™M P T O N SS 
Luxurious Easy Chairs 
afford that repose and comfort which 
can only be obtained by the com- 
bination of expert designing and the 
use of specially selected materials. 
Hamptons’ Book (8 211) of New Designs 


in Easy Chairs and Settees is Now 
Ready, and can be had Post-Free. 


Hamptons sell all goods at a minimum profit for cash—Exchange ani 
Purchase if not satisfactory—Deliver free within 30 miles or pay 
carriage to any Lailway Siution in Great Britain, 

Mead Offices and only Showrooms— 
PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO0., LTD 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS ...  ... £16,000,000 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuatious have ed reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 





INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000, Claims pald, €5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Seerstary. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 
13s. per ib.—in IIb, % ib, and Ib. Tins. 





Major Waiter Winortetp writes :—" The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Universities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 


Educational [ustitutions. 

Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for 8 yearsf cent, per annum. 
Society’s advantageous convertible 


Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 26 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


THRESHER & GLENNY 


(By Special Appointment to their Majesties the King and Queen and H.R.H. 
Princess of Wales), 


TAILORS, HOSIERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
SPECIALISTS IN MATERIALS FOR TROPICAL USE. 


Every Description of Clothing for Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Wear at 
Home or Abroad, 


TRUNKS, LEATHER GOODS, AND TRAVELLING REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Detailed List of necessary Outfit for any Climate and Appoint- 
ment will be forwarded on application. 


152 & 153 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
«pon matters of business, should NOT be addressed tv the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


sa 


Ovrstpr Pace (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
Page ..ccocsesrsees seeee cose £12 12 O| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
Haif-Page (Column 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 0 
Quarter-Page (Hailf-Column) 3 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8a, 


COMPANIES, 

Outside Page ...sccescseessee£16 16 O| Inside Page .......ese00+0- £14 14 O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 14 a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an toch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an iuch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE Ral 
Yearly. Feary. Quarterly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom .ccccccccesscccccesccscccccccccs B CececG 8i0e08 F 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 


See eee meee ee eee eet eeeseeeneeee 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 


OR SALE.—ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE COACHING 
ESTABLISHMENT, with Junior Department for Boys, in GERMANY. 

17 boarders; 7 day pupils. Receipts, over £1,600; net protit, nearly £500 per 
annum. Exceptional opportunity to acquire first-class Coaching Establish- 
ment ou the Continent. Veer moderate price asked for Goodwill. Partnership 
could be arranged.—For further particulars, apply ** 'T 635,” care of Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


“ABERDEENSHIRE. —BRAEMAR. 


HOUSE TO LET for August and September; 2 public rooms; 
bedrooms, w.c.; 1 servants’ bedroom; every other convenience.—Apply, 
Mrs. GORDON, Gordon House. 


ry\O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others.— 
Quiet lodgings in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfortable. 
Terms, 6s. a day.—Miss FRASER, Hangersley Hill, Ringwood. 














D petment vet COTTAGE on Madingley Hill, three miles 

from CAMBRIDGE, with beautiful views, TO BE LET for two months 
from middle of July; three Reception, six Bedrooms, Garden, Carriage, 
and Dairy. Cook left by arrangement.—Apply, Mrs. DIMSDALE, Coton, 
Cambridge. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
LECTURES ON HYGIENE, 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE propose to APPOINT for the year 1907-8 
an ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMUNSTRATOR on HYGIENE, chiefly 
in connection with Training Classes for Teachers. 

The salary will be at the rate of £120 per annum. 

Particulars of duties and terms of appointment may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 

Applications must be received at the County Hall, Wakefield. not 
9 a.m. on Thursday, the 4th July, 1907. F. N. 


NHE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, CREWE. 


The post of LADY PRINCIPAL in the above School will become VACANT 
at the end of the present term. 

Candidates for the appointment should be Graduates of a British University, 
who have had experience in a good College or Secondary School. Preference 
will be given to such as are highly qualified in English (including History and 
Geography) and in Conversational French. 

Commencing Salary, £180, non-resident. 

An ASSISTANT-MASTER (Graduate) to TEACH CHEMISTRY and 
MATHEMATICS is also REQUIRED. Commencing Salary, £150, non- 
resident. 

Applications, together with copies of three recent testimonials and 

articulars of special qualifications, should reach the HEAD-MASTEB not 
later thau 29th | 


, ARWICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NUNEATON AND TAMWORTH PUPIL TEACHER CENTRES. 





later than 
COOK. 








WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to serve jointly at these two 
Centres. Salary £95, rising annually by £5 to £120. French, Music, and 
Needlework essential. To commence after the Summer Holidays.—Apply on 
ome oo form to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, County Education Ottice, 





arwick. 

NOUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIO, 
S MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 

he GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of 

REGISTRAR and DIRECTOR of WOMEN’S STUDIES in the Day and 
Evening Classes. ‘ 

Candidates must be qualified by holding a University Degree orits equivalent. 

Commencing Salary, £250 per annum. 

Forms of application (which must be returned not later than 8th July), 
together with memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
by sending stamped and addressed envelope. 


HE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DAVENTRY, 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
HEAD-MASTER REQUIRED Ist September, 1907. 
Applications, with 3 recent testimonials, to be sent by July 6th to C. H, 
ROCHE, Solicitor, Daventry. 


ANTED.—A PRINCIPAL for the BAREILLY 
COLLEGE. Salary, Rs. 600, Rs. 50, Rs. 800. Should be a Graduate 
of a British University, with Honours in Arts.—Applications, with copies of 











AMENDED NOTICE. 
EDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will shortly become VACANT 
owing to the resignation of the present Head-Master, Mr. Lowry, on his 
sagetniment to the Head-Mastership of Tonbridge Grammar Schoo!’ 

The Income of the Head-Master arises from a fixed stipend of £200 @ year 
| and £4 bead-money per scholar. There are now 223 scholars in the School, 

The Head-Master has also an excellent Boarding-House free of rent and rates 
accommodating forty boarders, and erected at a cost of £11,500. The Boarding. 
| nee cn —- LY is ~ — Lee fucindes five B ie 

ouses, with a beautifu apel and large Hall recently built from 

The Head-Master must be Pg ten Graduate. donations, 

Preference will be given to Candidates whose age does not exceed forty. 

Further information and copies of the scheme may be obtained from the 
Clerk to the Governors, Mr. W. ROBINSON, Solicitor, Sedbergh, 8.0. to 
whom Candidates shall forward their applications, together with information 
as to age, qualifications, &c., and 20 printed copies of references or of testi. 
monials, before the 30th June inst. 

The Governors will meet for Election on Saturday, July 18th, on which day 
Selected Candidates will be invited to attend at Sedbergh. 











TON 


The Head-Master will be expected to euter upon his duties on the sth of 
September, 1907. 
dbergh, June lst, 1907. 
7 
CGountr BOROUGH OF PRES 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
THE PARK SCHOOL. 
SECONDARY DAY sCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress— Miss STONEMAN, M.A. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following Appointments at the 
above School, the duties to commence in September next :— 
(a) SCIENCE MISTRESS. 
(}) FORM MISTRESS. Special Subject—Mathematics, 
(c) FORM MISTRESS. do. Mathematics and some Science. 
(d) FORM MISTRESS. Spee Subjects—Geography and History. 
(ec) FORM MISTRESS. { Ss np for teaching 
(f) FORM MisTREss. { With special qualifications for teaching 
Preference will be given to those applicants who possess a Degree or its 
equivalent, and who have had experience or training in good Secondary 
Schools. 
Salaries ranging from £100 to £130, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. 


Forms of Application may be had from THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 
188 Lancaster Koad, Preston, Lancs. 


BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTER. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress -Miss MARY KENNEDY, M.A. 

WANTED. for the AUTUMN TERM.a SPECIALIST ENGLISH MISTRESS, 
to teach English Language and Literature to matriculation standard. Should 
also offer another subject. Salary, £115 per annum, rising, subject to satis- 
factory service, by annual increments of £5, to £140 per annum. 

Canvassing members of the Committee will be considered a disqualification, 

For Forms of Application, which must be returned endorsed “ Secondary 
School,” apply to ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 

17th June, 1907. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL OFFER a RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIP in CHEMISTRY of 
the value of £50 for the Session 1907-8 only.—Applications, from Women only, 
should be sent by July 1st to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further informa- 
tion may be obtained. , 


|: lata COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER SIREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LIBRARIAN. Candidates must 
hold a degree or its equivalent, and have had training or experience in the 
work of a Librarian. 

Twenty-five copies of applications, and of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be sent not later than June 28th to the Secretary of the 
College, from whom further information may be obtained. 

E. T. McK NIGHT, Secretary. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK — 
The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT in 
September next, owing to the resignation of the Rev. W. H. David, who will 
shortly take up another appointment. By the terms of the Scheme, the Head- 
Master must be a Member of the Church of England, but it is not required 
that he should be in Holy Orders. 
The Endowment of the Trust consists of fine modern buildings, well 
equipped, 20 acres of land, and an income from investments amounting to 
nearly £1,700 a year. 
Further information may be obtained from the Clerk to the Trustees, W. W. 
MATHE WS, Solicitor, Tavistock, to whom all applications must be sent on of 
before Friday, July 5th next. 


TNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 
Salary £500.) 

















The BOARD INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PRINCIPALSHIP vacant 
by the resiguation of Professor W. H. Woodward.—Applications, with refer- 
ences and testimonials (if desired), should be seut not luter than June 25th to 
Professor CAREY, the University, Liverpool, from whom further information 
as to dates and tenure of the post may be obtained. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
WANTED in September, an experienced ART MISTRESS. Salary £120 
or more (non-resident), according to qualifications, 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


(uracy and ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP VACANT. 
Oot coe SS, £180, resident.—Address, HEAD-MASTER, Christ 
ollege, Cc ° 


O54 724442. GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
REQUIRED in September :— 
1, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, To be responsible (with two assistants) 
for large Science Department. 
2. MODERN LANGUAGE MISTRESS. Special Subject—French. 
Please apply immediately, with full particulars, to the HEAD-MISTBESS, 
Colston’s Girls’ School, Cheltenham Roud, Bristol. 


T. SAVIOUR’S & ST. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS, SOUTHWARK.—SCIENCE MISTRESS WANTED in 
September, to have charge of Laboratory and Teach Physics, Chemistry, and 
Mathematics, London B.Sc, with Mathematics in Final preferred. EXperience 

















Testimonials, should be sent in to the PRESIDENT, College Comwittee, 
Bareilly, India, by Ist August, 19J7, 


essential, training preferred. Salary according to qualifications and experience, 
—Apply HEAD-MISTRESsS, 
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THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


COUNCIL is about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT-SECRETARY 
the COUNCIL and SENATE. Stipend, £250.—For further particulars 
to the REGISTR AR. 


ADY HOUSEKEEPER REQUIRED in September for 

Boarding-House licensed by the GOVERNORS of ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, W. Must be experienced in the care of girls.— 
Apply to Miss MOORE, 57 Brook Green, Hammersmith, Ww. 


MERICAN GENTLEMAN OFFERS his SERVICES 
A in any legitimate capacity to PARTIES NEEDING reliable and 

nergetic REPRESENTATIVE to devote personal attention to their interests 
+ matters in the U.S. References.—W. L. BENN, 318 WEST 57TH 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


NO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
equired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, W itton, santana 

















Uy’s -HOSPITAL.—PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC (M.B- 

London).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
fhis Examination will begin on October Ist.—Full particulars —, be 
obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, Loudon Bridge, 3 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS A AND COLLEGES. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR OR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be ma de for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is takeu to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MIS TRESS, 
St Katharines Zeien, St Andrews. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 





BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trust, for Students and Pupils of the above School. 

Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “5S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 

Mrs. LABORDE, ‘“* Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 

Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, Clapham Park. 

All particulars cau be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


OODARD SCHOOL. 
| ANNE'S, ABBOTS BROMLEY. 

Public Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Recognised 
by Board of Education. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country ; pure 
bracing air; drill and games mistress; extensive playing-fields. Preparation 
for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. Music 
under the direction of Mr. ISIDORE COHN. Resident Art and Handicrafts 
Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needlework. Children received 
from seven years of age; younger girls under special care of trained Nurse. 
Head-Mistress— Miss CIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, 
Class L. 

\DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


‘\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK) Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis aud Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Eutire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


‘T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 

Boarding School for Girls, Under the oy on of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress: 

Miss H. JEX-BLAKE., Thorough Modern Education, combined with careful 

individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &¢.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ASTBOURNE—APSLEY HOUSE, CARLISLE 

4 ROAD. Removed from Apsley House, Torguay. MR. and MRS. C. 

WYNDHAM ROBINSON RECEIVE the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 

for Education and Training. Resident and Visiting Staff of Specialists, 

ium, Playing-field, Riding, Swimming. Eutire charge of children 
arents are abroad. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
An EXAMINATION will be held July 19th and 20th for FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, with residence. 
_Apply for particulars to the HON. SEC RETARY before July" 9th. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, t LL, Scheme, the University, 
St t. Andrews, N.B. 


PRE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to mdividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambr‘dge, the Principals of Bedford & Hollcw ay Colleges, and others. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. ‘Highest , Fefereuces, 


WIUNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER.- SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Bourd of Education, Column B, 


ANE. FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
> 













































BiiVN HIL cipals Miss SUTTILL aud Madew» viselle 
SEUX, The HALF TEE began ou THURSDAY, June 13th 





T MONIOCOA’S, 


KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerty Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &ec. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BEBVON. 
Prospectus on application. 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physio logy, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 

supplied with qualified teachers. 

AEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
istruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Reference ~ re ermitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon, and Rev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
87 Lansdowne Road, Redford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges;amd 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educatioual 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES- 
ft OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling's System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movemeuts. Auatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
an ly weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for P rospectus. 

















ppuE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class 1. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College prov iding a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice). and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries nay be obtained on 
application to Miss H. lL. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 


K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


NTAGE TRAINING COLLEGE for 
SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Conducted by the COMMUNITY of ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. 
ees, 50 to 60 guineas a year. 
Anpnlr, SISTER SUPERIOR, S. Katharine’s School, Wantage. 


ERSEY LADLES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’'S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Bimldings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful ng a great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resijent Mistress Tes acher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters —For Prospectus apply PRINCIP AL, 























yRINC ESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURS Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Ki nde rgarten, Fees advanced to 


suits able students in ‘sp recial cases. 
Connan’ SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
*.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospect uses on application. 


ea E—ST. HELENA’S.— Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. ‘Visits ay unged to London 
or Paris during holidays —Misses ADOLPHUS and EVER 


GROVE HOUSE, WESTGATE-ON-SE i —High- -class 
JF BOARDING-SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. House 
stands in grounds of five acres, affording every facility for Games, Gardening 
&c. Thorough Modern Education, combined with individual care.—Prospectus 
from Miss GRIFFIN, Principal. 


QURERE! HILLS. 
— GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD., 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf He ker, Ridir ng, Driving. 


ANSDOWNE HOU SE, LY NDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N. W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Chlani Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils we Frealt for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
require jealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 
tb ~ GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. He alth careful) y 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting aud Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham,and Head-Mistress of f the » Pre eston High Sch« 901 


Hiss IELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS 























Summer Holidays July 24th to September 23rd. 








C= ON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOAKDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
ot Eugland. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud teunic.—Prine:pals, 
Bliss BOYOU'I) and Biees TARVER, 
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GO2vso0n EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Edacation 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded im the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


NHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Two Eutrance Scholarships are offered to the Daughters of Professional 
Men.—For particulars, apply to Miss C. I. DODD, M.A., Milbam Ford School, 


Oxford, 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Two Entrance Scholarships will be awarded in July.—For particulars, apply 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Uplands School, Archery Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy aud Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Dauyiters of Clergy only 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Lon. Sec., 

The Restors. Warrington. 














Boys’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


J DIN BURGH ACAD EM Y. 
4 Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon. 


ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1907-5. 

It is uested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for next 
Session, which commences in October, 1907. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
9th July, by which date intimation should be given of Boys who are to be 
entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the MASTERS’ BOARDING- 
HOUSES, may be had on application at the Academy, or to Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr. F HARDY, M.A. Oxon., Scott House, Kinnear Road, or 
Mr. A. DRUITT, M.A. Oxon.. Jetfrey House, Kinnear Road. lf there should 
be no-vacancies in Scott Honse and Jeffrey House, Mr. G. B. GREEN, 
M.A. Oxon., 35 St. Bernard's Crescent, and Mr. L. G. THOMAS, B.A. Oron., 
52 Inverleith Row, are prepared to receive a limited number of Boarders. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil; in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 

SCHOOL, 


Schools in the | last ten years. 
ILKLEY. 
OF REMOVAL. 


HARFEDALE 
NOTICE 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A., is about to REMOVE his PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
to WALTON PINES, CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Address at Ilkley till 
Aug. 10th, EXCELLENT SCHOOL PREMISES at ILKLEY FOR SALE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, September 18th. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ‘ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 
EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS tenable at this School, including 


Scholarships open to Boys not at present attending the School, will be held ia 
July next.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Y ork. 








panee GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGZ, 


Heap-Master : 
Dr. ROUSE, late Fellow Fellow of Christ’s College, 


The Perse School offers an fiaproved Curriculum, The main points 
in it are -— 

(1) English is made the foundation of language teaching. 

(2) Foreign lan both ancient and modern, are begun ono at a tj 
French being the first. ‘ oa 

(3) In all of them the oral method is practised. 

(4) The in Math ties and Sci lave been carefall i 
graded. ———— 

By this arrangement more rapid progress is possible, and by 16 th 
has received a sound general education, and is ripe for specialising i in Clasaiee 
Mathematics, Science, Modern Languages, History, or Engineeering, 

A detailed account of the Curriculum, with Prospectus, can be had of 


the Clerk, 
J. F. EADEN, Esq., 
15 Sidney Street, 








Cambridge, 
N EW SYSTEM OF SCHOOL SCHOLARSHip 
I EXAMINATION. 


CLAYESMORE SCHOOL, PANGBOURNE, BERKS. 

Two Major Scholarships, tenable for three years, of the annual value of {fty 
guineas; and Two Minor Scholarships, of the anaual value of thirty Sines, 
will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July 25th to 

27th, 1907. These Scholarships are awarded in accordance with a scheme 
which is to a great extent {ased upon the system of “Interview” and 
Examination adopted for Entrance to the Royal Naval College, Osborue. 

For entry forms and furt!er particulars, apply to 

The BURSAR, Clayesmore School. Pangbourne, Berks, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS ete | on JULY 
3rd to 5th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., without Extra Pee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Pigg 
Boarding-honsea,—Heéad- Monster, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A 


ING’S SSHOOL, BRUTON, “SOMERSET 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on July 17th, 18th, 19th.—For particulars 
apply to D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
~ HOUSE. 


EACONSFIELD, BUCKS. — NORFOLK 
500 ft, 


The School now occupies new specially designed premises nearly 
above sea level. Careful, individus 1l PREPARATION for PU vend SCHOOLS 
and ROYAL NAVY. Good grounds.—C. T. MABRCON, M.A 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 

There will be au EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
beginning TUESDAY, the 9th JULY, 1907, when the following Sc cholarships 
will be competed for, viz. :—One Scholarship of £70 a year; Three Scholar- 
rr of £40 a year; Six House Scholarships of £30 a year.—Apply to the 

EAD-MASTER, Oundle School, Northamptonshire, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 

cricket & hockey. Purochial Debuting Society. French & German. University 

Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life ; efficient supervision, 
Also Vacancy now for Agric miltural Pupil under practical’ Farm or. 


UBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS—TWO 
VACANCIES, next Term, in well-known PREPARATORY SCHUOL 
to replace successful candidates al recent examinations. Reference to Head- 











Masters of Eton, Winchester, Wellington, and Cheltenham. Adidress, 
“HARROVIENSIS,” c/o Hart's Advertising Offices, 6 Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 





1 L E N A L M Oo N D. 

JT The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several! Warden's Nominations.—For 
particulars apply to ~. \ aren Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
Glenalmond, Perth, 


Ra COLLEGE TEN “SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 iu value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abiugdon. RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 





7 ELST ED SCHOOL. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR. or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 
NHALFORD PARK, near GUILDFORD.—SIT. 
CHRISTOPHER’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Rev. W. H. CHITTY, 
M.A. (late Head-Master of Stratheden House, Blackheath), prepares Boys from 
8 to 14 years of age for the Public Schools aud R.N.C., Osborne. Fifty acres 
of Grounds. Thorough country life. Prospectus and views on application, 
PALMOUTH —Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A, Hea/l-Master. 
YORK 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, 
The AUTUMN TERM OPENS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 
For full particulars of Scholarships, and for copies of the School Prospectus, 


apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
“SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 


EAN CLOSE 
SEVERAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded by Examina- 
tion July 23rd-25th.—Anplv, Rev. Dr. FI, BECK] KER. 


‘\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 


/j PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 


Apply The BURSAR. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MA 
The Board of Governors —_ be giad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this Schoo 


For Prospectus apply to A TRAD. MASTER. 
Spe apes re for the TREATMENT and 





moderate fees. 
Excellent Science Lab. 























EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMEN'S in the 
EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly _self-cured 
Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
Established 1890. 


SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. 
stamwmerer of 30 years’ experience. 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. 








1905-6, lst, 4th, 5th, 9th. 
ERKHAM ED SCHOOL, 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Se hdol # Honse. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAY: 





TAVISTOCK. 


EIGHT ENTR ANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS offered for Competition 
on July Ist and 2nd.—All particulars from Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A, 
Head-M: aster. 


yt VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 





WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuabie Exhibi- 

Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
aval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER. 


EM BROKE L O 
SOUTHBOURNE, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
every attention. —G. MEAKIN, Head-dfaster, 
NANTWIC H. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, 
The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the School on 
TUESDAY, July 2nd.—For particulars of this, and of admission on tbe 
Foundation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


|. ppaseanegnaceshces SCHOOL, WORCESERSHIKE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 2nd and 3rd. 


____ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
. GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBER- 
LAND. Close to ENGLISH LAKES and SEASIDE. In a most 
noted Stock-raising District. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER list. 
J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


tions. 
worksho 7. 
Sons of 


D@ &E, 








Healthy climate; 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
NCESTER. 


R OYAL 
Oa M, ane EDW 


ARD VII. 
PrrsiptntT—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLand-owners, te. — Surveyors.Agricul]turists, intending Colonists, &e. 
arming aad Golenial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrafiee Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c.,, apply to the PRI NCIPAL. 
NEXT SBSSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Sth. 


ss 


—_—— 





x: 





FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER. 
Specially adapted to meet the needs of ENGLISH-SPFAKING STUDENTS. 





For Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. ee 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


/ LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteew or upwards in her Chalet 
peur Dieppe. Conversational French rapidiy ac af Special facilities for 
Musie (Piauoforte, Singing. Orgar +.~ iolin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. nn ies for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of 

Direct service twice daily with Enelan l.—Apply to Mies CUN NICK. 





ressinaking. 


lA Dieppe. 











IEPPE.—BO: ARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
D FRENCH GIRLS. Pre om on for French and English Exa‘ninvations 


German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 





for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate, Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registare 4), Quai Rériens 
CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 


ye jPPE.— Rev. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Masterat Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examiuations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Di eppe. 


ARIS.— EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR ~ GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Paintinz in 
Studio. First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house stanJling 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 

ymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French spoken. 
jigbest references.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Detmo.pstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort 





able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
roems. lendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and de sired. 








O™! AMP-SOLBEIL above LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. 
HYGIENIC COUNTRY HOME FOR CHILDREN (4 to 14). 


Magnificent situation. Extensive grounds. Private dairy. Hydrotherapy. 
Gymnasium, Every comfort and care combined with a coustant medical 
sopervision. — ‘inlly suitable for delicate or Colonial children.—For 
Prospectus apply to Doctor ED, CERESOLE. 

{WISS MOUNTAINS—TWO ENGLISH LADIES 
Ss RECEIVE a FEW PU PILS in Chalet at high altitude. Open-air life. 
ial conditions for anaemic at elieate girls, Lessons arranged to suit 
rid sal cases.+App ly, 77 Bk Ty khe ath Hill, 8 E. 

PRIVATE TUI iTION Mr. WYNNE WILLSON (lst 

West Ind. Regt., Pub. Sch., Univ.) REC -EIVES PUPILS (Summer) in 
SWITZERLAND. Classics, Army, French.—Apply, Poste Restante, 
Champéry; or Kimboiton Vicarage, Leominster. 











Sp 




















Interlaken, 
SWITZERLAND. 
sea-level. Beautiful health resort, 


M URREN, near 
+ 
£,400 feet above s 


Apply for ‘pamphlet of— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


SCHOLASTIC IG AGENCIES. 








SCHOOLS in EN NGLA} ND or ABROAD for 
BOYS ar ‘y GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 


on the 
‘tion | 


the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selec 
fending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars >‘ 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


yVDUCATION, 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are iuvited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e (Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association.)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, Lontlon, W.C. Registrar : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interticws : 10.30 a.m. to 1 p.n.,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


D V ICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—Tho 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION {a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for ull Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Cr: uven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rtiiculars. Schools also recommended —MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
+» 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, Loudon.” ‘Telephoue No. 1354 (Verrard), 


143 Cannon Street, 




















MISCELLANEOUS, 
ts hoe BRITISH CONSTITUTIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Instituted to uphold the fund lamental principl of the British Con- 
stitut€on—personal liberty and personal responalbility—and to limit the 
functious of governing bodies accordingly. 


PUBLICATIONS: Presidential Address, ' by Lord Hugh Cecil ; “ varity 
and Municipal Trading,” by the Right Hon. Lord Avebury, D.C.L., F-B.S. ; 

““Old-Age Pensions—the Better Way,” by Sir William Chance, Bart. ; “ The 
Payment of Members {of the House of Commons),” by Mr. J. St. Loe 
ow gt Mo ee (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906,” by Sir Arthur 
lay rt. C., GL. 








Copies of these may be obtained, with full particulars of the work of the 
Association, 
H. BR. BEASLEY. Secretary 
9 Bedford Court "Mansions, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


pus WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS. 
Master—Sir HOMEWOOD CRAWFORD. 


The “‘W. H. ASH” PRIZE of 20GUINEAS is OFFERED for the Words 
for a “ Marching Song” for the use of British Soldiers on the march. The 
successful words will be set to music by a distinguished British composer. 

The manuscripts to be sent to T, C. FENWICK, Esq., Clerk to the Com- 
pany, at 16 Berners Street, London, W., before August 15th, 

Each manuscript must be furnished with a motto, and be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope bearing the same motto and enclosing the name and address 
of the writer. 


Tv PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. Plays, Novels, Ac., 
beautifully typed; 9d. per 1,000 words. Orders by post promptly 
execnted. . Manifolding carefully done. Open all night if required.—KATE 
BELT, 34 Piccadilly Cireus, Londor, W. Telephone, 14416 Central. 
i" RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
| 8 Olid Jewry, London, E.C, Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Med cal, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
rom and into Foreign Langumges, English and Foreign Short- 
ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 
lm" YPEWRITING W ANT E D. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 15 Lioyd Square, London, W.C, 
JRINTING OF DISTINCTION.—Every kind of Book, 
_ Magazine, Pamphlet, and other Printing at Reasonable Prices, Estimiites 
Free. Write for Art Booklet, free.—GERRARDS LIMITED, Producers of 
Printing of Distinction, 4l1la Harrow Road, London, W. Telephone: 2303 
Paddington, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
di Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


and Electricity. 


J EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 

an ordinary hotel or boarding-house, Bracing climate, 
Sea und moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &e. From £1 15s. 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPER ETOR. 

Were ILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

J Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lane napicn, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Ep ilepsy. 
. xperienced Medicaland Nursivg treatment. Billiaris, Lawn Tennis, & ricket, 

»wls, &e.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


&9 19s. 64—-NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISE. 


FJORDS AND NORTH CAPE, £16 lés. 
NO NIGHT TRAVELLING Swiss Tours 
LUCERNE, CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, TERRITET. 
Fall particulars of H. 8. L UN iN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.' N.W. 
JVATTEN [ED CHICKENS (Surtey “tale 
by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 38 7h; 4} 1b, 8s. 
b., 4s. 1d; 5) Ib., 4s. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 10d 
Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Lta., Waterford. pont: 
‘NURREY FOWLS, being far - superior to all others in 
b delic acy © f flavour, are the universally acknowledged Table Fowl for the 
epicure. Guaranteed young, from 7s. per couple, trussed, and carriage paid. 


Also reliable New Laid Eggs. Testimonials from customers of six years’, 
1nding.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE BEVEBSION 4BY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication 

free by return post at lowest current price. Immense stocks, Our 

New Violin Music Catalogue contains nearly 20,000 publications. Free by 
post. 3.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and €O., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
Lendon, E.C.; and at Edinburgh, Bi rmingham, Brighton, &e, 


OOKS.—We offer Gautier's Works, Mad. de Maupin, &e., 

24 vols., £8 18s. 6d., cost £18 net; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 

£13 13s. ; Ency. Brit., 35 "vols., £12; Library of Famous Literature, 2 vols., 

£4 4s. Catalogues free. All books supplied, State wants. Books bought.— 
OLL AND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 


COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 
Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
yy E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse 
in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.BS., and Canon Kiuton 
Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 47 Crookesmoore Road, 


‘a THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S'S ae fcci'ns hesitation in recommending Ws 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.’’—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, 
Patent Leather, Vil Cloths, and all Pp oO L i Ss be js 
SHEFFIELD. 




















young to go aloue to 














Sheffield. 








Varnished and Enameliled goods, 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, 
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ELKINGTON £«,co 


(Originators of Electroplate.) 


Elkington productions are un- 
equalled for design, durability, 
and excellence of workmanship. 


| The modern man or woman uses a fountain 
The successful man or woman uses the BEST. 
mt 


“SWAN” 





pen. 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


PEN A PLEASURE, 





it is perfect in every 


do not happen to be happy 


possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 


JEWELLERY, EVERY 
es WATCHES, rhe Finest | ut: GEORGE ALEXANDER— 
atalogucs e Fines ss . . 
CLOCKS, respect. To. those who do. not 
Post Show Rooms 
ELECTROPLATE, one at once.” 
Free. in London. | The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


SILVER WARE, 


ANTIQUES, 
BRONZES, &c. 


“* Elkington ” quality! 





ELKINGTON 


Show Rooms: 


22 Regent Street, tondon, s.w. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) 


73 Cheapside, tondon, E.c. 


Glasgow, 
Newcastle. 

Canadian Agents:—A. T. 

Montreal. 


Birmingham, 


Esplanade, Caicutta. 


Still 


Liverpool, 


WILEY 


faction. 


the best! 


& CO., 
Lta. 


SOLD BY 


Manchester, 


& CcO.,, 





**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called *The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I fecl to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make, 
care for this testimonial, but I feel as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, 
certificate of honourable service.” 


I do not know whether you 


was entitled to this 


Prices 106 upwards, 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CoO, 


79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 





BRANCHES : 


93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots 


146 8/3 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carringe 
Paid to any Railway Station, wmcludmg Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


176 9/9 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THackERar. 

‘the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'IS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-iree 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge | 
Boad, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 
Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. A proved Scientific Triumph. 

1F YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 
you to hear ordinary conversation. LInventiou 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 

Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
CNIQUE VIBRATORY CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO., 

86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


INNES SMITH & CO. 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


Sots Proprutors 


GLEN ALDIE. 





Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 
carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s, per doz., carriage 

paid, 
To be obtained also from— 

Mossrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 

Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 

Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon 





“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 


Residents abroad can order from the locai 
“Ah” Agent. Where there ws no “AK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 


“Ah” Boot Manufacturers, Kendul, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





Phcemx Assurance Company, Limited. 
HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Est. 1782, 
Fire. 
Woremen's Compensation. 
Bure@vary. 
Personat Accipent, 
Fipe.ritr GvARANTER, 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
fer Begular Uso. 





JUST PUBLISHED A BOOK ON 


FANCY DRESS 


CONTAINING 


30 


BEAUTIFUL BARTOLOZZI. 
COLOURED PLATES 
ILLUSTRATING THE 
MOST NOTABLE 
FASHIONS IN THE 
PAST HISTORY 
Or cosSTtTuME 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 


LIBERTY & CO. 


REGENT STREET, LONDON 





PRICE SIXPENCE. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—8vo, Paper Cover. 


TEETOTALISM ANALYSED. 


By H. L. FEVERMEERD (of Oporto) 
“A drastic attack on the methods of the 
faddists."—Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 
6d, 8vo, Paper Cover, él, 
London : 
Stupgm, Marsaart, Hamiiton, Kent, & Co., Lt. 





WRITE FOR 
H. J. GLAIGHER’S 
JUNE CATALOGUE OF BOOK 
AT SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES 
(Publishers’ Remainders), 
H. J. GLAISHER, Rewmuinder Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


coour MIUCKLE GREY 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH yoo 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GULDEN SQU4BE, W. 
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MAPLE & CO |The Whole Secret 
ELBOW CHAIRS of the 


DINING-ROOM LIBRARY 


STUDY or LOUNGE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
“* CHAIRS” POST-FREE .« 


LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK 


Sond for fiiustrated Bookict, 
THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., La. 


Mead Office:—50 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
Branches in ali Large Towns. 


cc 





Ah, fill the Pipe : -what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our Feet ; 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet! 


—Omar-Khayydm (modernised). ' 
A PIPE of 


PLAYER’S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


MAKES 


Yesterday a pleasant memory, 

To-day a time of sweet enjoyment, 
and its anticipation 

To-morrow brings peace of mind and 
contentment 


IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 5d. oz. Medium, 43d. oz. 


Bend for Testing Samples, post-free from John Player and Sons, Nottingham. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £63,000,000. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
— These Foods safeguard children from Diarrh@a and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


Argyll Reputation 





THE GREAT WORKS at Alexandria, 
by Glasgow, a monument of commercial 
enterprise, are wholly and _ continuously 
engaged in the manufacture of ARGYLL 


CARS. 
The keynotes of this model establishment, 


the most complete motor-car factory in the 
world, are standardisation and method. Every 





man is a specialist in the part he makes, 
Everything is utilised that can assist skilled 
workers to turn out their best work, and a 
perfect system of inspection ensures that only 
perfect parts are finally assembled. 


The ARGYLL CAR 


ba association of standardised parts. 


is more than a 
It is 





a living entity, responding to the will of its 
| 

|owner, and possessed by the keen modern 
spirit of intelligence which informs every stage 


| of its construction. 


ARGYLL on your car means that it is 
British-made throughout at the Argyll Works, 
Alexandria, by Glasgow. 

The Argyll Catalogue, free to enquirers, 
tells the story of the great Argyll Works, of 
Full 


specifications are given of the following and 


interest and importance to all motorists. 


other notable Argyll builds : 


STANDARD 
ARGYLL TOURING CAR 


12-14 h.p., Side Entrance Body, £340. 


London Agents—ARGYLLS, LONDON, LTD.,, 
17 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W, 


ARGYLL MOTORS, Ltd. 


ALEXANDRIA, by GLASGOW. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A MAGNIFICENT NEW COLOUR BOOK 


For all Lovers of Literature and the Countryside. 


POETS’. COUNTRY 


EDITED BY 


ANDREW LANG, 


CONTRIBUTORS :— 
Prof. J. CHURTON COLLINS. 
E. HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. 
MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 
ANDREW LANG. 


With 50 Reproductions in Colour from 
Original Oil Paintings by 


FRANCIS S. WALKER, R.E. 


The purpose of this volume, as the title indicates, is to trace the 
relations of the poets with the aspects of “their ain countrie,” or 
with the scenes where they built their homes, or pitched their 
transient camps......The artist, Mr. Walker, has visited and por- 
trayed scenes familiar to the singers ; the business of the authors 
in this volume has been to study the poets’ relations to the land- 
seapes with which they were best acquainted, and, in some 
instances, to describe these scenes in their changed aspects of 
to-day. 


Printed in bold-faced type on light paper of a fine quality; 
handsomely bound in cloth, with gold design and gilt tep. Large 
square octavo, 


21 Ss. net. 





London: T. C. and E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; 


And B 1 Bogksellers. 
TH E AUTOTYPE COM PANY, 


LONDON. 








Pictures for Presents 
and Home Decoration. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable gifts. Their artistic 

character renders them especially appropriate for decorative 

purposes in homes of taste, whilst their moderate cost brings 
them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company's Publications are given in 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo- 
graphs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. 
For cogjeeniqnce of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 


uuder Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


a Published—Eleventh Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s. (for cash, 5és. ) 
strongly bound half-calf, 50s, 


May’s Parliamentary Practice. 


A Treatise on the Law, ETN Proceedings, and Usage of Parliament. 
By Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, &.C.B., D.C.L., Clerk of the House of 
Commons, and Kencher of the Miidts Temple Eleventh Edition (Revised 
from the Tenth Edition of 1893, Edited by Sir REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, 
K.C B, and ALFRED BON HAM-C ARTER, Esq., C.B.) Books T. and IL, 

Edited by T. LONSDALE WEBSTER, Esq., Second Clerk Assistant of the 
House of Commons; Baok III., Edited by WILLIAM EDWARD GREY, 

Esq., of the Committee Oftice, House of Commons. 





* The work has been dane with so much care and skill i until further 
changes are made, its accuracy Cannot anywhere be impugne 
—The Tine “Feb, 15th, 1907. 


_London : WM. CLOWES and SONS, Ltd.. 7 F leet Street. 
OOK BARG AINS.—Traill’ s Social En; gl: ind, illustr: ated, 


u vols., £6 net, for £5 18s. 6d, ; Santos-Dumont, My Airship 8, Os., for 3s. ; 
Bernard Shaw’ 8 Quintessence of Ibeoni sm, fine c OPy, 45s. 
Racehorses, magnificent volume, 63s., for 25s. 
graphy, 2 vols., 30s. net, for 7s. 6:1, Slater’ S Art Sales, 2ls. net, for Ss.; Mac- 
Jareu’s Life of the Master, coloure: d plates, 25s. net, fe or 8s, ;_Debrett's Peerage, 
Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage, 1905, 2 vols., 33s, net, for 6s. 6d. 
eee ee 1996, 42s. net, for J4s.; W itliambon's George Morland, largd 

apes . net, for 96s. ; Oscar Wilde's Poems, 2Is. uet, for 10s. Gd. Sport, 
+3 istory, Big Game, Rcience, Horticulture, &c. Catalogue, 1,200 items, post- 
free.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT St. BIRMINGHAM, 





on paper specially made, 





bs Spencer, Ybe King 's | 
Moncure Conway's Autobio- | 


mel 


Motor Map 





Free 





WITH THE 


MOTOR SEASON 
SUPPLEMENT 


TO BE PRESENTED 
WITH TO-MORROW'S 


“OBSERVER” 


WILL BE GIVEN 


“The OBSERVER” MOTOR MAP 


(By permission of Perrier). 


The Map (16 by 21) is in Five Printings, 
and shows 
the Motoring Roads for 100 miles round 


| London. 


The Supplement is on the finest Art 
with a Cover printed by the 
Three-Colour process. 


Paper, 


ORDER AT ONCE. 


THE OBSERVER 


Supplement and Map. 


1d. 1d. 
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TO BE ‘PUBLISHED 
JUNE 25th - - 


MY LORD 
OF ESSEX 


BY 
FRANCES M. BROOKFIELD 
6s. 


EE 


A story of gallant daring, of subtle intrigue, 
of royal caprice, of dazzling and difficult 
Court life. 


The most thrilling and dramatic novel of 





the year. 





NOW READY. 


A MIRROR 
OF SHALOTT 


BY 
ROBERT 
HUGH BENSON 


“It is so ingenious, fanciful, daring.” 
—DAILY CHRONICLE. 





Are you Subscribing to 
Pitman's “Exira Illustrated” Edition of 


BOSWELL'S JOHNSON 


now being published in monthly 
parts, price 1s. net each? Parts I.-V. 
now ready. Complete in twelve parts. 


“The book is beautifully produced, and has only 
to be seen te be bought.” 








2nd IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WORLD'S 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


BY 


W. G. FREEMAN & S. E. CHANDLER 


20 Illustrations from Photo- 
and 12 Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 


Demy 4to, 432 pp., 
graphs, 12 Coloured Plates, 


“The New Production deals in an interesting and exhaustive 
fashion with the various economic plants of the world and their 
commercial uses, and is profusely illustrated. Whether cocoa 
cultivation or wheat, Borneo tobacco, Assam rubber, or 
turpentine in South Carolina—whatever the product, in fact, the 
reader is told of its production and tr: atment in most interesting 
fashion, and the profuse illustrations are of great assistance.’ 

—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


N.B. 
A Prospectus containing Coloured Plate and 
Specimen Pages will be sent free on application. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Lid., 


1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C, 





Maemillan & Co.’s List 
1907 ISSUE, NOW READY.—10s. 6d. net. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World. 


ISRAEL IN EUROPE. 
By G. F. ABBOTT. With a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 


*,* An Historical Sketch of the fortunes of the Jews In 
Europe from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


ALCOHOL & THE HUMAN BODY 


An Introduction to the Study of the Subject by Sir VICTOR 
HORSLEY, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., M.B., B.S., &c., and MARY D, 
STURGE, M.D. 8vo, 5s. net. 

MORNING POST.—*“ Extremely comprehensive, and certainly supersedes 
anything of the kind previously obtainable in our language...... Sir Victor 
Horsley and Dr. Sturge have done their work most exceptionally well, and 
words could omseny be found in which to praise it too » hignly.” xs 











NEW IDEAS “IN ‘INDIA DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A Study of Social, Political, and Religious Developments. 
By the Rev. JOHN MORRISON, M.A., D.D. 8vo, 5s. net. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek 
Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By the late KENNETH J. 





FREEMAN, Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited 
by M. J. RENDALL. Illustrated from Greek ‘Vases, 8vo, 
4s. net. 


The TIMES.— We have nothing but praise for the thoroughness with 
which Mr. Freeman collected the facts, and the lucidity and point with which 
he has stated them.” 


TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY. 


By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia 
University. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
CHANGING ORDER. 


By Professor SHAILER MATHEWS, Author of “The Social 
Teaching of Jesus.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
CIVILIZATION OF TO-DAY. 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus considered in its Bearings on 
the Moral Foundations of Modern Culture. By Professor 
JOSEPH ALEXANDER LEIGHTON, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


H ATC H A R DS. ‘Seehesiion 


A FAMOUS SHOP 
THE GREAT RENDEZVOUS FOR 
AMERICANS IN LONDON 


187 PIGCADILLY, LONDON, 


To READ MUSIC. EASILY AT SiQHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
‘ Best popular violin school before the public.”"—ALrrep Gipson, 
Price 2s. Gd. each net, post free. 

Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis, 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London. W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYEBS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxuss, Lonpox. Codes: Usicops and ABQ, 


140 STRAND, W.C.. and 37 PICCADILLY. W., LONDON. 
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Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books 


THE SENSATION OF THE DAY!? 





MEMOIRS OF THE 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


1781-1814. 
With Portrait, 1 vol., 10s. net.* 


*.* The first instalment of Memoirs which have awaited 
publication for years and for the passing away of tho 
many illustrious personages who came into contact with 
this witty, gossip-loving writer. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says of THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
COMTESSE DE BOIGNE: “‘From cover to cover the book 
és packed with wit and observation, and as a picture and 
history of those wonderful years it is of enthralling 
interest.” 


The DAILY MAIL says of the 


COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


“Her pen is lively, and, more often than not, malicious, 
and her pages bristle with anecdotes.” 





Mr. Heinemann has just published Vol, X. (price 43.) of the New 
Edition of the 
WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 
Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER.* 
HEDDA GABLER THE MASTER BUILDER. 


TWO BOOKS FOR LOVERS OF NATURE AND SPORT. 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS, F.L.S. 
Bevised by J. E. BAGNALL, A.L.S. With 75 Plates in Colour, 30s 
“No library can be regarded as cowplete without a copy.” —Stundard, 


ECLIPSE AND O’KELLY. 


By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 


Author of “A History of the Turf.” Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 4to, 
£11s, net. Also au Edition de Luxe, limited to 100 copies, £3 3s. net.* 
“‘ Appeals not merely to the lover of the Turf, but to the student of society 


and manners in one of the most interesting periods of our social history.” 
—Duily Telegruph 


THE INDUSTRIAL REPUBLIC. 


By UPTON SINCLAIR, Author of ‘‘ The Jungle.” 
“It is interesting as a conspicuous document of moderu Socialism, and will, 
no doubt, be widely read.’’"—Scotsman. 


FOOD and FEEDING. 


A GUIDE to MODERN COOKERY 





net.® 





6s. 





—— es 


‘A NEW STANDARD WORK, 





THE 


CHINESE EMPIRE. 


A General and Missionary Survey, 
EDITED BY 
MARSHALL BROOMHALL, B.A, 


PREFACE BY 


Rt. Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G, 
(H.M. Minister at Pekin, 1900-1906). 





500 pages demy 8vo, with 56 Portraits and other Illustrations, 


7/6 net. Handsomely bound. 7/6 net, 


The book gives a succinct Geographical, Historical, and Mis. 

sionary Survey of the Empire, each Province or Dependency 

being treated by an expert of long residence. Among the Con. 

tributors are Archdeacon Moule, Dr. J. Campbell Gibson, Mr. A, 
Hi. Harrie, of Chinese Imperial Customs, &c., &c. 


** Exceedingly clearly and graphically told throughout. Of interest alike to 
the merchant......to the financier......and to the soldier.”"—Daily News, 

“This compendious account of China is well supplied with portraits, 
statistics, and other illustrative matter.”—Westminster Gazette, 

‘* There are over twenty contributors, exceptionally well qualified to write 
on the subject.”—Scotsman. 

* A vivid idea of the immensity of the country and the diversity of con. 
ditions existing within it. The writers possess an intimate indeed unique, 
knowledge of the Jand, &c. All that anyone will regret is that considerations 
| of space prevent the authors from drawing more fully on their rich stores of 
knowledge.”’—Morning Post. 





‘I caunot conceive any book more complete in its own way than My, 
Marshall Broomball’s ‘ Chinese Empire.’"—Mr. Eveeng Srocs, C.MS. 


London: MORGAN & SCOTT, 12 Paternoster Buildings. 
SHOWROOMS—30 PATERNOSTEB ROW. 
N=W 


MARK TWAIN’S vom 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, with portrait, 6s. 





A serious answer to those questions which the public generally 





1 vol., 12s, 6d. net.” 


By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 


“ The ordinary good plain cook will discover something worth learuing on 
every page. The book is a compreheusive oue as well as a simple ove. It 


should be in every house.”"—Pali Mali Gazette. 
THE NUTRITION OF MAN. 


By RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Ph.D., LL.D. 
* Prospectus oP these important works on application. 





THE BEST SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE HOUSE OF DEFENCE, 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “ Paul.” 


ALICE-FOR-SHORT. 


By W. DE MORGAN, Author of “Joseph Vance.” 


THE INVADER. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “Sons of 
the Sword.” 


GHETTO COMEDIES. 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of 
Tragedies.” With 4 Coloured Mlustrations. 


SIR ELYOT OF THE WOODS. 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of “A Superfiuous 
Woman.” 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY, Author of ‘‘ The Man 
of Property.” (Fourth In:prossion.) 


KEDDY: a Story of Oxford. 


By H. N. DICKINSON, Author of “Things that 
are Czsar’s.” (Second Impression.) 


** Ghetto 





has been asking about Christian Science and Mrs. Eddy—its 
much-talked-of founder. In spite of the serious intentions of 
the author, his humorous vein asserts itself, and parts of the 
work will rank among the funniest things he bas written. 


“The most damaging indictment of Christian Science yet 
penned. Trenchant as his criticism is, it is enlivened throughout 


| by humour and satire.” —Tribune. 


“ Uproarious passages in it show all Mark Twain’s great comic 
powers unimpaired.”—Spectator. 


The $30,000 BEQUEST, &ec. 
MARK TWAIN. 
Crown 8vo, 525 pp., Profusely Illustrated, 6s. 


A handsome volume containing Mark Twain’s funniest works. 


Other Works by the Same Author, 


At 2s. each net (post-free 2s. 4d.) 


EXTRACTS FROM ADAM’S DIARY 
EXTRACTS FROM EVE’S DIARY 
THE JUMPING FROG 
EDITORIAL WILD OATS 
A DOG’S TALE 

“Mark Twain, the great and kindly humorist who, since 
Dickens's death, has done more than any other writer to promote 
the gaiety of the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

—Spectator. 


Large cr. 80, 
Profusely 
Illustrated. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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~The Oxford and 
Cambridge Review 


No. 1. Price 2s. 6d. 
Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d. post-free. 


net. 


Containing an Essay, hitherto unpublished, by 


JOHN STUART MILL 


And Contributions from the Master of University 

College, Oxford, William Temple, A. C. Benson, 

Viscount Wolmer, A. W. Verrall, the Ven. 

Archdeacon Cunningham, Professor Ernest A. 

Gardner, the Rev. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, and 
others. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The first number of ‘ The Oxford and Cambridge Review’ is 
admirable, its contents being equally varied and authoritative. 
The primary object of the Review is to provide a common ground 
on which all who have the welfare of the two Universities at 
heart may meet for the discussion of what are called ‘acalemic 
politics.” Mr. Oswald Royal Dawson, the editor, has no doubt 
been fortunate in securing a characteristic unpublished essay by 
John Stuart Mill on the limitations and nature of social freedom. 
It is like a breath out of the sixties, even the familiar italics by 
which the old philosophers and economists loved to emphasise 
their points being retained. Mr. R. W. Livingstone inquires how 
far education has influenced or contributed to success in adminis- 
tration, at the Bar, in Church and State. Mr. Arthur C. Benson 
controverts a reviewer's assumption that introspective literature 
is better if optimistic rather than pessimistic. The Master of 
University College, Oxford, has a few words in defence of 
the University of Dublin. Mr. W. Temple contributes a first 
article on religious life at Oxford as it affects the undergraduate. 
Viscount Wolmer enlarges on politics at the University and the 
advantages presented by the Union, the Ven. Archdeacon Cun- 
ningham urges Cambridge to do something more than she does 
now for the poll man—who, it is sometimes said, ‘pays for the 
honours man’—and Mr. J. L. Myres proposes a Bureau of 
Biometry, which should keep systematic note of the physique as 
well as mental abilities of the University man, as would be done 
with a ‘thoroughbred’ of any other species. ‘There are several 
other excellent articles in this new quarterly which must appeal 
strongly to all who retain their interest in Varsity matters.” 


THE OUTLOOK. 

“A remarkable illustration of the new development of 
University thought. The themes, if we may judge by the first 
number, are likely to be of much more than academic interest. 
The general note, a sort of enlightened conservatism, is set by 
Mr. Livingstone in the opening article, ‘Alma Mater’...... Seldom 
bas a new magazine had a finer introduction to cultivated and, 
indeed, democratic audiences. It contains a hitherto unpub- 
lished essay by John Stuart Mill...... The Review should have a 
most useful and, we hope, popular career.” 


THE ATHENZUM. 
“The Review makes an excellent start...... There is plenty of 
good matter, which fully deserves the fine type accorded to it, 
and should provide needed instruction for the outside world.” 


THE ISIS. 
“Gives every reason to believe that our new terminal con- 
temporary will supply admirably what had hitherto been a very 


real need.” 
THE DAILY NEWS. 





“Rich in promise, and if its high standard is maintained, it 
ought certainly to secure a wide appreciation...... The bonne-bouche 
of the Review is a hitherto unpublished essay by John Stuart 


Mill on ‘Social Freedom.’...... The essay is written with all his 


characteristic lucidity and irresistible logic.” 


DOCTOR 
rORnS. .. 


BY 


PAUL GWYNNE. 


6s. 


MORNING POST 


says: 


THE 


“Mr. Paul Gwynne is one of the ablest 
of those modern novelists who find 


their inspiration in Spain or 


countries colonised by Spain. 


the 
‘Doctor 


Pons,’ a story of Mexico, is a worthy 
companion to ‘Marta’ and to ‘ Bando- 
lero,’ and in sustaining the interest of 
the reader it is superior to both these 


previous successes. It is a story full 


of 


poetry, passion, and mystery, arresting 


one ; from the first...... That story 


is, 


however, a mystery which cannot be 


further unfolded. 
Pons plays the complacent 
to Consuelo and Tom Barclay, 
Alvaredo with his wonderful violi 
which has a legendary curse on 


How and why Dr. 
husband 
how 


n, 


it, 


plays a kind of mad accompaniment 
to the story and affects with strange 


passion 
lected Dr. Pons, are matters which 
reader must discover for himself, and 


the otherwise calm and col- 
the 


if 


he is not weak enough to look at the 
last chapter he will be kept in interested 


bewilderment as to 


strange relationships. Some of 


the key to these 
the 


characterisation needs no such key; in 
that we can be interested from the first 


as it develops before our eyes. 


Of such 


kind is the study of Consuelo, a power- 


ful and affecting piece of work, who 
we realise as a_ strong, passiona 


m 
te 


woman...... whose relations with her hus- 
band and lover are described with real 


insight and delicacy. 


The intervention 


of Consuelo’s confessor is wonderfully 


illuminating and effective, and is 


good example of how 


a 


clearly Mr. 


Gwynne has realised every aspect of 


his romantic story...... Altogether, 
Pons’ is a 
piece of work.” 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


MARTA - = = «= - 
THE BANDOLERO - = 
‘The PAGAN at the SHRINE 





Published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. W.C, 


‘Dr. 
remarkable and original 


6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS 





OF SIR JAMES GRAHAM 


First Lord of the Admiralty in the Ministries of Lord Grey and Lord Aberdeen, and Home Secretary in the Administration of 


Sir Robert Peel. 
Illustrations, 2 vols»demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


‘*Students of English political history during the first 
half of the last century are placed under a heavy debt 
to Mr. Parker for his elaborate account of Sir James 
Graham’s public career and personal chamacter, Itisa 
worthy pendant to his standard biography of Sir Robert 
Peel.” 

THE DAILY GRAPHIC. 


“Besides helping us to a surer appreciation of Sir 
James Graham, these volumes cannot fail to interest 
students of the political history of the present time...... 
I have read this ‘Life and Letters’ with unflagging 
interest......Mp. Parker is to be sincerely congratulated 
on having produced from a mass of material an excel- 
lent book, which will for all time be of immense service 
to those who desire to find for themselv2s the historical 
and political value of Sir James Graham.” 


THE GLASGOW HERALD. 


“It is refreshing to take up a biography whick has 
followed the funeral of its subject at the respectable 
interval of nearly half a century. Lives of Sir James 
Graham have been published, but hitherto the material 
necessary to a full account of his remarkable career has 
been withheld from any who desired to make use of it. 
salaibed No one, however, will cavil at that, seeing that the 
task has now been accomplished so carefully and 
adequately by Mr. Parker, who was encouragedin taking 
up a most laborious task by the recent favourable recep- 
tion of his Life of Sir Robert Peel.” 


By CHARLES STUART PARKER, Editor of “Life of Sir Robert Peel.” With Portraits and other 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“This biography, whieh is prepared with the patient 
accuracy that we have learnt to expect from Mr. Parker, 
will help to secure Sir James Graham his right place in 
the history of the 19th century.” 

THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Mr. Parker has written a book which is a valuable 
contribution to politica! history, and fully carries on his 
already high distinction as a biographer.” 

THE TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Parker’s admirably written life, full of fresh 
material of great importance, will go far to rescue from 
undeserved neglect a great and good man.” 


THE SCOTSMAN. 
**The result is all the more interesting at this hour of 
the day, for Mr. Parker’s memoir throws a much deside- 
rated light upon the eharacter, the motives, and the 
personality of Graham; and also upon the manner in 
whieh the politicians of his time made history. A closing 
chapter from the pen of Graham’s youngest daughter 
draws a picture of hishome life and of his last years that 
adds much to the interest of a book occupied almost 
exclusively by public affairs, and chiefly as an 
impartial and well-instrueted record of a busy life 
devoted to the public service.” 


THE LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 

“Nothing could be more attractive to the political 
reader at the present juncture than the matter which is 
contained in these books A work well worthy of the 
author of the ‘ Life of Sir Robert Peel.’” 











AN INDIAN PEPYS. 


STORIA DO MOGOR. or, MOGUL 


Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM IRVINE, 


(1653-1708). By NICCOLAO MANUCCI, Venetian. 


late of the Bengal Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic Society. 


medium Svo, 12s. net each. Vols. I. and II. now ready. 





ADVENTURES IN INDIA, 


INDIA 


With 61 Illustrations and a Map, 4 vols. 


First Volume in the INDIAN TEXTS SERIES, Edited under the supervision of the Royal Asiatic Socicty. 


THE GLOBE. 


“Under the thoroughly erudite editorship of Mr. | 


Irvine this initial issue of the ‘Texts Series’ offers to 
its readers a most interesting presentation of the Mogul 
Court, prefixed by a brief chronicle of the Mahometan 
Emperors prior to Aurangzeb.” 


THE COURT JOURNAL. 
“A valuable contemporary record of Moghul India is 


the first of the magnificent ‘Indian Texts Series’ issued | 


oiial the famous Storia Do Mogor now reaches the public 
as it was written some two hundred years ago (allow- 
ing, of course, for the translation of Italian and 
Portuguese into English), and is as entertaining and 
instructive as the famous Chronicies of Tavernier or 
F. Bernier—two quarries into which every historical 
writer on India dips freely. The book is a perfect 
encyclopaedia of folklore and quaint old legends For 
a real picture of life and manner at the Court of the 
Moghul Emperors the book is inimitable. 
is thrown on the methods of military and eivil ad- 
ministration—a feature which adds considerably to 
the value of the book to students of Indian history.” 


Much light | 


THE OUTLOOK. 


**If the succeeding issues in the ‘Indian Texts Series’ 
maintain the high level of interest of these initial 
volumes, the student of Oriental literature will be under 
| no little obligation to Professor Rhys Davids.” 

THE TRIBUNE, 


| 


| “*The Indian Government is to be congratulated on 
| finding so interesting a work as Manucci’s History 
with which to inaugurate their series of Indian Texts.” 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC. 


“This work is an invaluable source book for Indian 
History, and for the first time a faithful rendering of 
the original text is now given.” 


THE SCOTSMAN. 


“Obviously a work of much historical value, and 
' abounding in passages of extraordinary interest......1t 
will be welcomed with fervour by stud:nts of Indian 
history, and will do much to lighten the obscurity of a 
famous period in the records of Eastern Empire.” 
THE DAILY NEWS. 
| “*A work which, for its picturesque touches and habit 
of happy anecdote, will attract the attention of student 
and general reader alike Much of its enarm is doubt- 
less due to the excellent translation of Mr. Irvine.” 





THE RAMBLES OF AN 


By PAUL FOUNTAIN, Author of “The Eleven Eaglets of the West,” &c. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURALIST, 


From the Notes and Journals of THOMAS WARD. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


* This is a quite delightful book ; 2 book so compact of outdoor natural lore as to leave the reader, though his feet have n 


er left English soil, with a 


feeling of intimate familiarity with the outgloor life of Australia. Such qualities have always been rare in books, and aro deservi.g of the warmest sort of 
welcome. A volume that, inevery page, is eminently readable and interesting, apart from the fact that it is literally packed with information and the knowledge 
which ean come only from practical experience to one naturally gifted as a student of outdoor life......it would not be easy to uawe a more comprehensive 


description of outdoor Australia than this book. 
likely to disappoint any reader, and it will prove the most delightful reading to 


We hope it will reach a wide audience in England. 


The work iu every way deserves success. It is little 


all who have ever visited the Antipodes.”— Standard, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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WORKS BY 


The BISHOP of LONDON 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
256 pages, cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, ls. 


The Call of the Father. 


The New Volume by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London, contains the Addresses during the East London 
Mission, 1907, including the Answers given to the Questions received by the 
Bishop. 

The issue of the Popular Edition in paper covers is limited, and after the 
stock is exh wnsted this volume will only be obtaiuable printed on superior 
paper, bound in cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


The Mission of the Spirit. 


Crown $vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 


This Volume contains the full text of the Addresses during the North 
London Mission, including the Answers given to the Questions received by 
the Bishop. he stock of the Cheap Edition is nearly e:hausted, and is 


limited. 


The Gospel in Action. 


Grouped under the following heads :— 
THE WEST END MISSION. | ADDRESSES TO WOMEN AND CIRLS. 
ADDRESSES TO MEN. SERMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS. 


336 pages crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 


OTHER WORKS OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


THE AFTERGLOW OF A\PRIENDS OF THE MASTER. 
GREAT BEIee. 7 Edition. | A Sequel to “Men who Crucify 
Sa SR ee, 2 Christ.” Sixth Edition. Crown 

BANNERS of the CHRISTIAN | = 8vo, art linen boards, 1s. 64, 
FAITH Second Edition, Crown UNDER THE DOME A Volume 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. of Selected Sermons on Special 

THE FAITH OF CHURCH | Occasions. Third Edition. Crown 
AND NATION, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
de. 6d. WORK IN GREAT CITIES. 

THE MEN WHO CRUCIFY | Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology 
CHRIST. A Course of Lent | delivered in the Divinity School, 
Lectures. Fifth Edition. Crown | Cambridge. Fourth Edition, Cr. 
Svo, cloth, ls. 6d, 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 





A New Volume by [in @ few days. 
The BISHOP of GLOUCESTER. 


The Old Testament in the New 


Py the Right Rev. EDGAR C. S. GIBSON, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester. 
Crown 8vo, cluth boards, 3e. Gd. 
Uuiform with the following by the same Author :— 


The Old Testament and its Messages. 


Now in its 3rd Edition. 


Thoughts for the Thankful. 


By the Rev. G. H. SHARPE, M.A., Vicar of Perry Barr, Birmingham. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1g Gd. 
A companion volume to “ Words for the Weary” (6th Edition now in the 
press), by the same author. 


The Self-Revelation of Jesus. 
By the Rev. CYRIL HEPHER, Vicar of St. John’s Church, Newcast!e-on- 
Tyne. Cloth, 26. Gd. 


“Tustructive and practical...... Deserves a wide circulation.” 
—Church Family Newspaper. 





Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A. 
Friends and Fellow Labourers of St. Paul. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s 6d. 


“‘ Valuable character studies, not only fulfilling their purpose, but exhibiting 
a very profitable method of Bible study...... A fresh and stimulating book, 
which we heartily commend.”—Church Times, 


At the Master’s Side. Studies in Disciple- 
SHIP. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D. 
Pastor in Parochia. New Pocket Edition. 


2tth Edition, with Additions by his Son, Canon WALSHAM HOW, M.A. 


Printed on Bible Paper, cloth circuit, red edges, silk registers, 38. Gd. ; | 


calf, 108. 6d. 


The Life of the Waiting Soul in the 


INTERMEDIATE STATE. By the Rev. BR. E. SANDERSON, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of Chichester, Vicar of St. Michael, Brighton; Author 
of “What is the Church.” 7th Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth 26. 6d. 


“I would recommend you a beok which I believe to be thoroughly sound, 
which I have read to-day, called ‘The Life of the Waiting Soul,” by Dr. 
Sanderson. You will find there all the sound conclusions which are in the 
other book, but it seems to me a more balanced statement of the truth.” 

—Bisuor or Lonpoy, at Highgate, March 2nd, 1906. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO,, Ltd, 
8 PATERNOSTEB BUILDINGS, E.C.; 44 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W. 








Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Plans, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., 


Author of “Cavalry : its Past and Future,” “ Evolution of Modern 
Strategy from 18th Century to Present Time,” &c. 


The Mancurster Covrrer says:—‘‘ A volume full of instruction and 
interest. The author writes in a pleasant style, and we glad] acknowledge 
the ability and industry which have gone to the production of this volume.” 


The CASE of SIR JOHN FASTOLF, 


and other Historical Studies. By D. WALLACE DUTHIE, Large 
post 8vo, 5s. net. 
The Sranparp says :—* The historical studies are all worth reading. The 
leisurely view of culture in which they are written, is rare nowadays and 
very pleasing.” 


THE ART OF NAVAL WARFARE : 


introductory Observations. By Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, 
G.C.B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The StaypaRpD says:—* Sir Cyprian asm has done good service b 
writing this book. The chapter on ‘Command of the Sea’ will correct a 
many errorsin the use of this much abused term, and those on the protection 
of commerce and on scouting should also tend to confound the heretics.’’ 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT AND MR. 


ANSTRUTHER: being the Letters of an independent 
Woman. By the Author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Darty News says :—*‘ The author of ‘Elizabeth’ has varied her work 
in this volume with a most successful literary experiment......She has succeeded 
in producing a book extraordinarily readable, and full of suggestive and 
illuminating criticism.” 








NEW VOLUME OF THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 
READY ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


‘A really clever and interesting book......Every feminine figure, however 
slightly drawn, has about it some vivifying touch to render it memorable.” 
—Daily Telegraph, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXXVI. A Week's Entries. 


By Rotrueran Hurst. 
WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES.  IUlustrated. 
SALMON ANGLING ON THE MOY. Illustrated. 
LAWN TENNIS: CHAMPIONSHIP PROSPECTS. 
POLO: CHAMPION CUP SURPRISES. 


'4 JOURNEY THROUGH NORMANDY. 
| THE ASCOT MEETING. 


The Turf—Kennel—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &c. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 

«THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “* Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be reqarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &c. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “* Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
‘which no remuneration is expected. 

All letters should be addressed to 
The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 

4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 
is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
d and & Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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CHATTO and WINDUS'S LIST. 


— 





MARK TWAIN’S WORKS. 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour, With 197 Illustrations 
by E. W. Kemste. a 
Roughing It, and The Innocents at Home. With 200 
Illustrations by F. A. Fraser. 
The American Claimant. With §1 Illustrations by Han 
Horst, &c. 
*The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With 111 Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 2 Illustrations by DAN BEarp, 
Tom Sawyer, Detective, &c. With Photogravure Portrait. 
Pudd@’nhead Wilson. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations by 
Lovrs Lors. 

*A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illustrations. 

*The Innocents Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress. 
With 234 Illustrations, (The 2s. Edition is entitled Mark Twain's 
Pleasure Trip.) 


*,* Marked * may be had also in post 8vo, picture cloth, 


Uniform Library Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per vol, 


*The Gilded Age. By Mark Twarn and C. D. Wanvyer, 219 


Illustrations. . 
*The Prince and the Pauper. With 190 Illustrations, 


*Life on the Mississippi. With 300 Illustrations. 
*Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 174 Illustrations by g, 


W. Kemsie. z 
*A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. With 22 Iivs. 


trations by Daw Brarp. 

*The Stolen White Elephant. 

*The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-Barrelled Detective Story. With 6 IMlustrations. 

The Choice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Correcteg 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Iyg. 
trations. 





9s 


each, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. With 12 Illus- 


trations. 


gilt top, 63. each. 
| More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, &c. 





WORKS BY MR. SWINBURNE. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Poetical Works. 


Mr. Swinburne’s Collected Tragedies. In 5 vols. crown 
8vo, buckram, 30s net. 


STALANTA IN CALYDON. 6s. 








A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 8s. 
SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDES. 


In 6 vo'ls. crown 8vo, buckram, 36s. net. 
from Mr. Swinburne’s Poetry. 


A STUDY OF BEN JONSON. 
THE SISTERS: a Tragedy. 6s. 


ections 


Svo, 6s. 


| Sel Feap, 


78. 
6s, 





CHASTELARD. 7s. re ) ) N 
POEMS AND BALLADS, First Series. 9s. STUDIES IN SONG. 7s. ASTROPHEL, &c. 7s. 

POEMS AND KALLADS. Second Series. 9s. MARY STUART. 8s. STUDIES IN PROSE AND POETRY. 9s, 
POEMS AND BALLADS. Third Series. 7s. TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE, and other Poems. 9s. | THE TALE OF BALEN,. 7s. 

SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE. 10s. 61. A CtNT RY OF ROUNDELS. Swall 4to, 8s. ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS, fs, 
BOTHWELL. 12s. 6d. A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY, and other Poems. 7s. | A CHANNEL PASSAGE, &ec. 7. 

SONGS OF TWO NATIONS. 6s. MARINO FALIERO: a Tragetly. 6s. LOV:’S CROSS-CURRENTS: a Year's Letters, 
ESSAYS AND STUDIES, 12s. A STUDY OF VICTOR HuGO. 6s. 6s. net 

SRECHTHEUS, 6s. MISCELLANIES. 12s. WILLIAM BLAKE. 6s, net. 

A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 6s. LOCRINE. 6s. 





The MEDIC! SERIES of Coloured Reproductions after the Old Masters, 
FOR SIZE AND FULL PARTICULARS SEE SPECIAL PROSPECTUS. 
The Connoisseur says :—‘‘In the steady advance in modern processes of colour reproduction a giaut stride has been made with the plates after 


ajntings by the old masters issued by Chatto and Windus, under the name of the ‘ Me lici Series.’ 
as been reached which up to now seemed beyond the scope of mechanical processes. 


and the most delicate touches of the brush, but they are remarkable tor 
result. 
colour’ shown by photogravure plates printed 
that has yet been achieved.” 


la poupée, or by coloure 


I. LUINI : Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco) ... 10s. 6d. net. 
II. LEONARDO : Head of the Christ (Cartoon) ... 12s. 6d. ,, 
Ill. BOTTICELLI: Virgin and Child (7empera) . 10s. 6d. ,, 
IV. LEONARDO : The Last Supper (/resco) ... . 21s. 0d. ,, 


They have neither the mechanical sereeu of the three-colour process } riut, nor the stipple of lithography, nor the tendency towards 
d mezzotint engravings. 


In the plates so far issued a dezree of perfection 
Not ouly do these plates retain the subtlest gradation of colour 
the total absence of any traces of the means employed towards getting this 
‘local 
In short, they are the nearest approach to perfection 


| V. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA: An Unknown 
| Lady (7euepera) - ove eee eee eee 10s, 6d. net, 
VI. (Shortly) LORENZO DI CREDI: The Annuncia- 
tion (Zempera) ... me in e» 15s. Od. net, 

To be continued. 





THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 
Binding by the Artist. 


A COQUETTE IN CRAPE. 


COURT JOURNAL.—“ A tragic little book, but a pleasant one.” 


By W. J. Lorrie, F.S.A. 
F.S.A. 60 Illustrations after Water-Colours and Sepia Drawings by the Japanese Artist, Mr. Yosuro Margrno. 
20s. net. Also the few remaining COPIES, Plates Mounted, and the binding in whole parchment, 428. 


With an Introduction by M. H. Sprenmaxy, 
With an Essay and Specially Designed 
te 


ne 
By FRANK Danby, Author of “ Pigs in Clover.” 1s. net. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ An amusing and well-written ‘ tragedy in circumstances,’” 


GLASGOW HEBRALD,—“ Lightly touching dangerous ground at one place, pleasantly illustrates the author's constructive nimbleness and her literary 


accomplishment.” 


AFFAIRS OF STATE. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Audacious, smart, witty, and amusing. 
the whole a scintillating triumph of literary frivolity.” 


MES.—“ An entertaining comedy of European diplomacy in a Dutch watering-place.’ 


By Burton E. Srevenson, Author of “ The Marathon Mystery,” &c. 
The plot is ingenious, the dramatic farcicalities delightful, the style the crispest American, and 


3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE COMPENSATION ACT 1906: Who 


By A. CLEMENT EDWARDS, Barrister-at-Law, M.P. 


Pays, To Whom, To What, and When. 


is. net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESILER GUARDIAN.—“ So far as the effect of the Act is clear to the trained lawyer, Mr. Edwards has succeeded in stating it accurately in 


language perfectly simple and intelligible to the man in the street. 
book for employers and employed alike.” 


THE COURT OF THE TUILERIES, 
1852-1870. Its Ceremonial, Splendour, Follies, Lapses, and Downfall ; 
with Impressions of its Chief Personages. By LE PETIL HOMME 
ROUGE. Dewy 8vo, cloth, 7a Gd. net. 


New Edition, Revised and partly Rewritten. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS SUBJECTS. By 


RICHARD DAVEY. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. net 
«** Did I want to visit the East,’ quoth the Baron, ‘I would take my Davey 
—I mean, I should take my Richard Davey with me, represented by ‘‘ The 
Sultan and his Subjects,” the Sultan now having become one of Mr. Davey’s 
subjects.’ ”"—Punch. 
“The best book on Turkey that has yet appeared......a book that goes to the 
root of the political troubles in Turkey.”—Patl Mall Gazette, 


ASTRONOMICAL ESSAYS: Historical and 
Descriptive. By J. ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S. With 6 Photographic 
Star Charts, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. By Cane 
FLAMMARION. A New Edition, Revised throughout, with an Appendix 
giving an account of all important Recent Discoveries. With 5 Plates aud 
288 Illustrations, royal 8vo, cloth, 108. Gd. 


WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG. Translated 
from the Latin and with an Introduction by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, and 6 Full-page Illustrations after ifteenth-century woodcuts, 
crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. net. 


An excellent index and a small price are other 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A wholly admirable book. We commend this bandbook without reserve.” 


qualifications which make this a good hand- 


SWITZERLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By 


CLARENCE ROOK. Feap. 4to, gilt top, with 56 Illustrations in Colour, 
after Water-Colour Drawings by Mrs. Jarprixe, and 24 in Half-tone og 
Tint from Photographs by G. R. Bartayce. 208. net. 
*,* Also a limited number of special copies on Large Paper, with the Plates 
Mounted, bound in whole parchment, 42s. net. 
** A current of the true St. Moritz air invigorates the pages of this capital 
all-round book.”—County Gentleman. 
** This is a good book to look at and to read 
both to please and to profit."”"—Spectator. 
** The illustrations are well chosen and well executed and it is a test of 
their excellence that they recall site after site most clearly to those who 
know, like the present writer, their Switzerland from a long habitation.” 


—Morning Post, 
VENICE. By 


a volume which is bound 


BERYL DE SeEtincourt and Mar 
STURGE-HENDERSON. Fceap. 4to, gilt top. With 30 Illustrations in 
Colour after Water-Colour Drawings by RreGcixatp Barratt, A.B.W.S., 
aud special Binding Desigv, 10s. 6d. net. 

*,* Also a limited number of copies on Large Paper, the Plates Mounted 
and the binding in whole parchment, 21s. net. 

‘The water-colours with which this book is illustrated have been re- 
produced with remarkable success, and those who kuow Venice will be quite 
willing to pay their 10s. 64."—Oxrford Magazine. 

“Their impressions are bosed on real knowledge; their enthusiasm is 
backed by rare and subtle insight.""—Manchester Guardian. 

**One of those composite books with coloure:!.pictures in which the illustra- 
tions count for no less thaa the literature......they [the illustrations] graces 
book which must both please and instruct any one who either knows or wishes 
to know the lovely city it describes,”—Scotsman. 
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